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CourRT OF APPEALS’ DECISION. 


JUSTICE WRIGHT’S ABUSE OF JUDICIAL DISCRETION. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


VEN beneath our hope-filled skies still rings the cry that has stirred all! 
ages, ‘‘Justice, we would have justice!”” Human progress may be tested 
by the conceptions of right and justice that prevail. Rights and justice 

are not absolute and changeless, but are progressive, dynamic in character. 
As intercourse and relations between human beings have become more rational, 
increasingly moral and social, certain interests beyond the complete 
control of the individual have been asserted and recognized as rights. 
These rights are activities or conditions necessary to the development 
of the individual; if they are denied or abridged, the self is constricted, 
wounded, humiliated. Denial of rights deemed necessary for individual or 
social development does violence to self-respect, the maintenance of which is 
the essential fundamental for development of the individual. The degree of 
completeness attained in individual development determines the degree of 
progress and well-being of all society. Justice is the correlative concept of 
right. If a right may be freely enjoyed, the individual may pursue his own 
welfare with that feeling of satisfaction and completeness that must attend the 
highest development. The sense of fairness is gratified—justice prevails. 

Preserving rights inviolate, pure and impartial administration of justice, 

are the surest if not the only means of securing respect and obedience to the 
governing agencies of society. Abridgment of rights, perversion of justice, 
undermine the foundations of social organization. Concepts of rights and ideals, 
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of justice, have changed and developed as the thoughts of men have widened, 
but the demand for justice has been unceasing. In all ages there have been 
those who place personal desires above the welfare df others and those whose 
individual bias is too strong for them to recognize the rights and interests of 
those whose lives have to do with different problems and experiences from 
their own. Consequently, from all the ages has come the cry, “‘Justice, we 
would have justice!” This is the slogan that-has led to reforms and revolu- 
tions. Sometimes it takes the form of inarticulate rage and brute reaction— 
then it is to be feared lest the indiscriminating wrath destroy the good with 
the bad. Yet, even then, it represents a vague, formless search for something 
better and greater. Sometimes it takes the form of a discriminating rational 
protest against things as they are, with constructive suggestion for reform— 
then it is to be heeded and welcomed. 

Justice does not automatically follow from making universal laws appli- 
cable to all, irrespective of modifying conditions and environment; hence, 
different groups best know their own wrongs and needs. .The toiling masses 
have not always had the opportunity or the means to express their ideals, 
to press their claim to rights, or to secure justice. They have been the last to 
secure these. Nor can it be said that even today they have equal opportunity 
with those in more powerful positions. To gain greater freedom, workmen 
and workwomen have banded themselves together. Against these unions the 
agents of reaction and privileged interests, to serve private needs, have hurled 
their forces and have tried to suborn impartial governmental agencies. 

By abuse of the injunctive process courts have forbidden workmen to do 
that which they have the lawful right to do, and then punished them for 
violating these arbitrary and unwarranted orders without even the privilege 
of trial by jury. Men were forbidden to organize, forbidden to perform their 
ordinary (not unlawful) duties as union officials, forbidden to use public roads, 
forbidden to persuade others to join a strike for better working conditions, for- 
bidden to strike or withhold their patronage from certain unfair individuals, and 
finally the officers of the American Federation of Labor, “their agents, servants, 
attorneys, confederates, and any and all persons acting in aid of or in conjunction 
with them,’’ were forbidden to speak or write in connection with its dispute 
with its employes the name of a certain business concern that had instituted 
court proceedings against the American Federation of Labor, or to print, 
issue, publish, or distribute any issue of their official magazine, or any circular, 
letter, or other document containing such reference. This was the culmination 
of judicial usurpation and arrogance—a denial of the right of free speech and 
free press, ‘‘the only foundation of civil liberty.”” To defeat this, to prevent 
violat on of justice, to secure to those who do the world’s work the rights 
necessary for their welfare and progress, some years ago the American 
Federation of Labor determined to make a test case. Such a case, not 
of our seeking, but welcomed, was begun in 1907. The long, weary struggle 
reveals how in the mazes of legalism, justice became a very abstract, 
elusive, shadowy substance if not completely lost in the archives of 
musty precedents. The men of the law guild have dallied with nice dis- 
crimination and classification, with a balancing of sacred precedents, and 
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have refused to give a final, unequivocal answer to the men on the other side 
of the bar and those whom they represent, telling them whether or not 
the law recognizes it as just that men be punished for disobeying an order of 
a judge who had transcended his authority by issuing the order. An answer to 
this question was necessary either to put an end to harassing litigation or 
to serve as a basis for remedial legislation at the hands of Congress. 

These were the issues involved in the temporary injunction which the late 
Mr. James Van Cleave, then president of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, obtained from Justice Gould, of the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia, December 18, 1907. This injunction became effective upon the 
filing of security. A similar permanent injunction by Justice Clabaugh of the 
same court was issued March 26, 1908. An appeal was taken to the Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia on the ground that the terms of the injunc- 
tion were in violation of the First Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, and therefore the injunction was void. That Amendment 
reads as follows: 

“Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibit- 
ing the free exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech or of the press; or of 
the right of the people peaceably to assemble, and to petition the Government for a 
redress of grievances.”’ 

While that appeal was pending, Justice Wright, of the District Supreme 
Court, issued an order requiring Samuel Gompers, John Mitchell, and 
Frank Morrison to show cause why they should not be adjudged guilty 
of contempt of court and punished accordingly. The case was heard, 
the three men held to be in contempt of court, and on December 23, 
1908, were sentenced to terms of imprisonment of twelve, nine, and six 
months, respectively. About four months after the sentence was passed, 
the District Court of Appeals modified the injunction as in excess of the 
authority of the lower court to issue. That court says in its last opinion 
that the modified injunction never went into effect, because its mandate 
was stayed pending an appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
that the original order—an order which that court had held to be in excess of 
the authority of the court which issued it—was in full force until July 20, 1910. 
The Court of Appeals sustained the judgment and sentence of Justice Wright 
November 2, 1909, Chief Justice Shepard dissenting. On a writ of certiorari 
the case was brought before the Supreme Court of the United States. The 
appeal was on the injunction as originally issued, the permanent injunction 
as modified by the Appellate Court, the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia in the contempt case, and the sentences imposed upon 
the three men. That court gave its decision May 15, 1911. It refused to 
decide the principles involved in the issuance of the injunction forbidding the 
exercise of the rights of freedom of speech and press, because a settlement had 
been reached between organized labor and the company, and also failed to 
decide whether Mitchell, Morrison, and Gompers were in contempt of court 
for disregarding an injunction that had been decided to be beyond the power 
of the court to issue. 

The United States Supreme Court held that in the case instituted for 
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private civil remedial relief the lower court had imposed a punitive sentence. 
The equity contempt case was ordered dismissed but without prejudice to 
the power of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia to punish by a 
proper proceedings contempt, if any, committed against it. This Justice 
Wright immediately proceeded to do to uphold the dignity of his court. The 
temper of his judicial mind was shown by his appointing as a committee to 
investigate whether there were grounds for believing that Gompers, Mitchell, 
and Morrison were guilty of contempt of court, the same private counsel, the 
same men who had served as attorneys against the defendants in the original 
injunction and first contempt cases. This constituted another attempt of this 
court to make contempt of court a private proceeding. Of course, these 
impartialattorneys found grounds, and a new case, Equity, No. 30,180, was 
instituted. ; 

In the charges formulated by the “committee” were incorporated state- 
ments which Mitchell, Morrison, and Gompers had never before seen or 
uttered; also quotations from labor papers some of which were hostile 
to the trade union movement, merely because the papers had at some time 
been either official or semi-official publications of central bodies affiliated to 
the American Federation of Labor. When charges were preferred our coun- 
sel made a motion to have the case certified and tried before another justice 
of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, because Justice Wright 
had expressed himself so emphatically and positively against the defendants 
whom he excoriated and denounced in his previous opinion and decision 
finding Gompers, Mitchell, and Morrison guilty of contempt of court. This 
motion was overruled and the men were retried before Justice Wright. Last 
summer, June 28, 1912, Justice Wright reaffirmed his former sentences of 
twelve, nine, and six months imprisonment for the defendants. The case 
was then appealed to the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia, and 
was argued before them February 25-26, 1913. On May 5 that court gave 
its decision. The court, consisting of Chief Justice Shepard, Justices Robb 
and Van Orsdel, was divided in opinion. The opinion of the court, which 
was written by Justice Van Orsdel, sustained the lower court in finding Mitch- 
ell, Morrison, and Gompers guilty of contempt, but modified the sentences 
from nine, six, and twelve months imprisonment respectively to $500 fine 
for both.Mitchell and Morrison, and thirty days in jail for Gompers. 

The opinion of the court first deals with the contention of the respondents 
that the injunction was void in that it abridged the right of free speech and 
freedom of the press. The court held this opinion: 


“In answering these objections, it is proper to examine the order of injunc- 
tion to ascertain the extent to which respondents were by its terms restrained. It is not 
important that the order* was modified by this court. Our order, as suggested, never became 
effective, and, however erroneous the original orders may have been, it was not for re- 
spondents to determine that fact, but for the proper appellate tribunal in the orderly and 
prescribed course of procedure.” 


“Respondents were not restrained alone from continuing the boycott, but they were 
forbidden to print, issue, publish, or distribute, through the mails, or otherwise, any written 
or printed document whatever containing any reference to the . . . company’s business or 


*The injunction. Black faced type ours.—S. G. 
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its product, as on the ‘We Don’t Patronize” or ‘Unfair’ list, or te make any reference to 


its business or product in connection with those terms, or to make any statement orally or in 
writing calling attention to the fact that a boycott had been waged against its business or 
its product.” 


That is to say, this order (injunction) was intended to establish not only 
judicial censorship of the lawful written and oral communications of the 
American Federation of Labor, but in advance to prohibit free speech and 
free press. That the order was void and far in excess of the authority of the 
court issuing it, was the decision of this same Court of Appeals, of the same 
judges, and was incorporated in their opinion of 1909, as follows: 

“But, we think the decree in this case goes too far when it enjoins the publication, 
or di tribution through the mails, or otherwise, of the Federationist, or other periodicals or 
newspapers containing any reference to complainant, its business, or product, as in the 
‘We Don’t Patronize,’ or ‘Unfair’ list of the defendants. The court below found, and in 
that finding we concur, that this list in this case constitutes a talismanic symbol indicating 
to the membership of the Federation that a boycott is on, and should be observed. The 
printing of this list, therefore, was what the court sought to prevent and what, in our opinion, 
the court had power to prevent; but the decree should stop there and not attempt to regu- 
late the publication and distribution of other matter over which the court has no control. 
In other words, this branch of the decree should merely prohibit the printing of com- 
plainant, its business, or product, in the ‘We Don’t Patronize,’ or ‘Unfair’ list in further- 
ance of the boycott.” 


Justice Van Orsdel in his supplemental opinion which contains state- 
ments finally peculiarly twisted to reach a most incongruous conclusion, 
said: 

“The clause in the Constitution guaranteeing free speech and a free press was placed 
there to prevent a repetition of the abuses that had grown up in the monarchies of Europe, 
government censorship of the press. It is folly to assert that this provision of the Con- 
stitution is a mere inhibition on Congress from passing any law abridging the freedom of 
speech and the freedom of the press. It forbids government censorship in all forms, and it 
would be difficult to conceive of a more effective method of establishing a government cen- 
sorship than through the writ of injunction.” 


Chief Justice Shepard dissented from the decision of his colleagues in 
both the injunction and contempt cases and declared that the defendants 
should not be held as in contempt of court. He held that regardless of the char- 
acter or purpose of the ‘““‘We Don’t Patronize”’ list, its publication was pro- 
tected from restraint by injunction or other process by the First Amendment 
of the Constitution. His conclusion that the judicial order should restrain 
acts only, contains the following quotation from Blackstone: 

“Every freeman has an undoubted right to lay what matter he pleases before the 
public: to forbid this, is to destroy the freedom of the press; but if he publishes what is 
improper, mischievous, or illegal, he must take the consequences of his own temerity. To 
subject the press to the restrictive power of a licenser, as was formerly done, both before and 
since the revolution, is te subject all freedom of sentiment to the prejudices of one man, 
and make him the arbitrary and infallible judge of all controverted points in learning, 
religion, and government.”’ 


Chief Justice Shepard has in all his opinions consistently and undeviat- 
ingly upheld the freedom of the individual will as guaranteed under the laws 
and the Constitution. He has held that abuses of guaranteed rights are 
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subject to punishment by the laws made for that purpose. If a man of the 
distinguished attainment of this judge and the position of chief justice of the 
Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia emphatically and unswervingly 
affirms the contention of Labor upon grounds of constitutionality, legality, 
and expediency, even the most indifferent must conclude that the cause is of 
consequence and weight. Minority declarations of fundamental principles 
founded upon truths frequently become the accepted doctrines of a near future. 

The opinion of the Court of Appeals in the present case states that the 
Supreme Court of the United States held as unfounded our contention that 
the injunction was void because it abridged freedom of speech and press 
What the Supreme Court really stated was as follows: 


examination of the case, or to determine whether the defendants had in fact, disobeyed the 
prohibitions contained in the injunction (Ex parte Rowland, 104 U.S., 612). But we will not 
enter into a discussion of the constitutional question raised, for the general provisions of the 
injunction did not, in terms, restrain any form of publication. The defendants’ attack on 
this part of the injunction raises no question as to an abridgment of free speech, but involves 
the power of a court of equity to enjoin the defendants from continuing a boycott which, 
by words and signals, printed or spoken, caused or threatened irreparable damage.” 


This illuminating bit of logic failed to satisfy the men of labor who, in the 
name of freedom, were making a test case and who were patiently seeking 
where justice might be found. What does it mean? Perhaps something like 
this—there is liberty of the press in Prussia because no particular form of pub- 
lication is forbidden; therefore, you have liberty of the press even though you 
may not criticise the Kaiser lest you detract from his divine right as a ruler. 
Therefore, you have liberty of the press—which was to be proved—even though 
you may not write what you please. 

This interpretation would secure theoretical rights, perfectly general, 
perfectly universal, but perfectly valueless for the practical affairs of daily 
life. Rights so abstracted cease to be realities. This verbal quibble does not 
answer or decide the contention of liberty-loving Americans who insist that 
free speech and a free press mean something more than academic rights, and 
that an injunction violating the First Amendment to the Constitution is void 
and therefore not binding on the citizen. 

The opinion of the appeal court in the new case holds with Justice Wright, 
that in establishing guilt it is not necessary that the reports, editorials, and 
speeches of the respondents resulted in a boycott—merely that they were 
made. Then the opinion assumes the hypothesis—which was denied under 
oath—that whenever the name or the product of the company, the injunction 
and its legal and political significance were discussed or even alluded to during 
a presidential and congressional campaign, it was done with shrewd and sin- 
ister intent of furthering the boycott. It is a matter of common experience 
that to judge acts justly, it is impossible to isolate them from modifying con- 
ditions, actuating motive, or results. It is not “‘things in themselves’’ that 
are of importance, but things in their proper relation to the whole. But by a 
priori reasoning guilt was established. So far as the courts were concerned, in 
vain had the respondents stated under oath that their sole purpose in dis- 
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cussing the case was to set before a free people the important, fundamental 
principles of liberty and free government at issue and to warn them of the 
dangers from judicial usurpation of power forbidden to a co-ordinate branch of 
government, a power which the Constitution makers never dreamed a judi- 
ciary would venture to usurp. Under a popular government, how can wrongs 
be remedied if they are not fully and publicly discussed? After we had pur- 
sued a course approved by our minds and consciences, a course which involved 
us in legal proceedings, had we not the right to present our reasons and motives 
to the people whom we represented and whose instructions we were following, 
and to all of the people of the land? If we could not thus justify ourselves, 
who would or could do so for us? 

The question that the charges were barred by the statute of limi- 
tations is dealt with at considerable length in the opinion. This involved 
consideration of the nature of contempt and of contempt procedure. In the 
opinion of the two concurring justices, contempt proceedings are neither 
criminal nor civil, but are sui generis, partaking of the qualities of both; - 
power of the courts of the United States to punish contempt of court exists, 
not by statutory law, but is inherent in the courts by virtue of their creation. 
Hence, they conclude, proceedings can not be barred by any time limit. As 
regards the nature of contempt they content themselves with the statement, 
“Contempt of court is not a statutory crime in this country.’’ Chief Justice 
Shepard dissents. He holds that a contempt is an offense against the United 
States and is an exception, well defined by precedent and historical develop- 
ment, to the rule that the United States courts have power to entertain crimi- 
nal charges only for the offenses defined by the statutes. Hence, he is of the 
opinion criminal contempt comes within the spirit, if not the letter, of the 
statute of limitations; that proceedings are sui generis has no _ bear- 
ing on the nature of contempts or the application of the statute of limi- 
tations; that all charges against John Mitchell are barred; all except one 
against Frank Morrison, and that one ‘‘too general to put the party under 
notice; all the specifications of charges against Samuel Gompers within the 
three-year period are not violations of the injunction, but are expressions of 
opinion or discussions of principle natural under the circumstances. ‘“There 
is,’ he concludes, “‘no evidence anywhere that the prohibited boycott had 
been renewed or carried on by anybody anywhere.”’ 

The emphasis and importance laid upon the failure of the respondents 
to avail themselves of the “‘opportunity”’ offered to apologize to the court 
and thus assuage its wounded dignity, gave occasion for the opinion expressed 
by some that the respondents were on trial because they did not apologize 
rather than for contempt of court. We here quote the following portion of 
this opinion of the court which, in interpretation and facts we emphati- 
cally and unqualifiedly assert, is completely at variance with the motives 
and actions of the defendants: 

“Standing convicted of a most persistent and flagrant violation of an order of a court 
of the United States, after every excuse for their action had been brushed away, they not 


only refused submission to the courts, but, by their action, contemptuously defied all lawful 
and constitutional authority ; yea, government itself. 
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‘The mere fact that respondents are charged with the disobedience of an order of injunc- 
tion is unimportant, compared with the larger question involved in this case. We are con- 
fronted with a deep laid conspiracy to trample underfoot the law of the land, and set in 
defiance the authority of the government. The prominence of the respondents only adds to 
the gravity of the offence. Their wide influence and power thus exerted, reaches not only 
to every subordinate branch of the great organization of which they are the leaders, but to 
its friends and sympathizers. If law is to be supreme; if the authority of the government 
is to be maintained, it is not for the courts to treat lightly a conspiracy for their destruction, 
either because of the prominence and influence of the conspirators, or in deference to the 
inspired clamor of their misguided followers. Mercy follows justice. It is not a time for appel- 
late tribunals to indulge in fine-spun theories of practice or procedure for the purpose of 
finding a plausible excuse for discharging those, however prominent, who have offended 
against the authority of law and government. If men of high position may defy the author- 
ity of the constitutionally ordained tribunals of the government, and escape through a loose 
administration of justice, what can be said of their followers? Inspired by the success of 
their leaders, they will become imbued with a more vicious spirit, because less restrained by 
the refinements of education and the associations surrounding powerful leadership.” 


Never did we refuse submission to lawful orders of any court, nor have 
we contemptuously defied all lawful and constitutional authority. Quite the 
cofitrary. Our publicly avowed and most earnest purpose has ever been to 
uphold and strengthen lawful and constitutional authority, to protect it 
against any invasion, yea, even against the courts themselves or the resent- 
ments of private vengeance. We would make law supreme. We would protect 
it against the abuses of discretionary power. We have asked no mercy, only 
justice—justice for ourselves, for the toilers, for all humanity. At the begin- 
ning of the first case in 1907 we stated: ‘‘Labor will utilize every lawful weapon 
within its power to protect its rights and to advance the cause of justice and 
humanity.’”’ From that course we have not changed, nor will, regardless of 
what may be the personal cost. We have nothing to modify, nothing to 
retract, nothing for which to make an explanation, much less, an apology. 
We stood and stand for free speech and free press, be the consequences what 
they may. ; 

Chief Justice Shepard interpreted our refusal to apologize correctly and 
more naturally. He said: 


“‘As weight has been given to the failure of the defendants to take advantage of the 
suggestion made in the report of the committee, which is copied in the opinion of the court, 
I take leave to express my views upon the point. This suggestion assumes the guilt of each 
defendant, and is that they confess that guilt, make due apology and assurance of their 
submission in the future to the law as pronounced in the opinions of the courts. In case of 
compliance with this suggestion it is suggested to the trial court that it accept the same and 
extend mercy. The failure of the several defendants to act upon this suggestion should, in 


* my opinion, have ended the matter then and there. 


The failure or refusal te accept the suggestion has been considered as 
‘important in measuring the intent and temper of the defendants.’ I am unable to see how 
the refusal to apologize for an act, the commission of which had been expressly denied, shows 
a reprehensible intent or temper. On the contrary, it seems to me the natural conduct of a 
self-respecting man. Having sworn that he (Mr. Mitchell) had neither disobeyed nor 
intended to disobey the mandate of the court, a confession that he had done so would be a 
solemn admission of wilful perjury. Moreover, the demand that the court be acquainted 
‘before these proceedings close with your conviction whether you ought and whether you 
hereafter expect to lend adherence to the decrees of judicial tribunals of the land in matters 
committed by law to their jurisdiction and power,’ was entirely outside of the offense charged 
and beyond the power of ary court.” 
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The decision of the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia held that 
the punishment imposed was unusual and excessive, an abuse of discretion. 
It held that ‘‘while the jurisdiction of the court is confined to alleged errors 
of law, that limitation does not apply when it appears on the face of the judg- 
ment there has been an abuse of discretion.’’ This abuse of discretion on the 
part of Justice Wright was condemned in the following vigorous language: 

“The differences which necessitated the injunction have been settled.. The sole pur- 
pose of punishment, therefore, is to give reasonable assurance that respondents will in the 
future respect the authority of the courts. While the injunction was issued to restrain the 
most subtle and far-reaching conspiracy to boycott that has come to our attention, the boy- 
cott has ceased and the necessity for the injunction no longer existed at the time this case 
was tried below. A penalty, therefore, which would have been justifiable to prevent further 
defiance of the order of the court, but for the settlement, would now be needless and excessive. 
Had the court below imposed penalties not greatly in excess of those which we now deem 
adequate, we would not feel justified in holding that’ there had been an abuse of discretion. 
Since, however, the penalties imposed are so unreasonably excessive and we are called upon 
to modify the judgments, we prefer to err, if at all, on the side of moderation. No one, 
however, can read this record without being convinced that respondent Gompers had 
been chief factor in this contempt; hence, a severer punishment is merited in his case than 
in the cases of the other respondents.” 

Holding that the implication of excessive punishment did not warrant 
the court in directing a new retrial or in dismissal of action, the court ordered: 

“That the judgment be reversed, and the cause remanded with instructions to the 
court below to enter orders in proper form adjudging respondents Samuel Gompers, John 
Mitchell, and Frank Morrison, respectively, guilty of contempt of court, and imposing a 
sentence upon Gompers of imprisonment in the Washington Asylum and Jail, for the term 
of thirty days, and upon Mitchell and Morrison each a fine in the sum of five hundred dollars, 
and in default of the payment of said fine that they be confined in the Washington Asylum 
and Jail until paid.” 

Liberty and free institutions bring with them not only rights, but duties 
and obligations. Our fathers fought that these rights might be, and upon us 
who inherit them devolves the obligation of preserving them, unimpaired 
for those who shall come after us. We would, indeed, be unworthy of the 
priceless honor of American citizenship, did we not aid in transmitting it 
not only unimpaired, but strengthened and augmented, and did we not with 
understanding and spirit, defend our free institutions. 

Defense of possessions even as dear as our liberty, freedom of speech, free- 
dom of the press, not infrequently presents a choice between duty and 
perhaps reputation. When the rights of a free people are invaded, it is not the 
whole nation that first defends the institutions. Even liberty-loving people 
would, for a time at least, endure with patience not realizing wither the 
practice trended. In event of such injustice that threatens the ancient freedom 
by insidious attack, some few individuals first appreciate the danger. If they 
be men and patriots, they will raise the cry of warning and seek to rouse the 
people from heedlessness and complacency. It is a hard, and sometimes an 
unpleasant duty. Many will impute false motives to those performing this 
duty, will call them social and political disturbers, irrational busy-bodies or 
self-seekers. Yet if the men who know be not traitors to their own sense of 
duty and the freedom of their country, they will not cease to remind of the 
dangers just beyond. 
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This, in a way, represents the situation which confronted organized labor 
and resulted in. the contempt proceedings against Morrison, Mitchell, and 
Gompers. The injunction issued against these men forbade them, their 
agents, friends, sympathizers, legal counsel, associated members, from speak- 
ing, writing, or printing any references to a proscribed subject. The terms of 
the injunction were so worded as to make compliance absolutely physically 
impossible, as well as incompatible with performance of official lawful duties 
in the offices or with respect to affiliated unions or the annual conventions. 
Furthermore, this order of the court deprived American citizens of rights which 
the Constitution absolutely forbids even the law-making authority to abridge. 
The order of the court was unconstitutional and therefore void. 

If a judge, through pique or prejudice or who has a penchant to usurp 
power, can-make the exercise of constitutionally guaranteed rights a crime, 
freedom and liberty cease, and government by discretion supplants govern- 
ment by law. A free, independent people can not brook perversion of justice, 
or extension of authority to any uncontrolled agent. In protest and in defense, 
it was, therefore, the plain, unescapable duty of the officers of the American 
Federation of Labor to assert their rights and in behalf of Labor to protect 
the freedom of all workmen. 

Not alone the cause of Labor, though Labor was vitally and immediately 
concerned; not the cause of any party, though the principles which lie at the 
foundation of party existence are involved; not the cause of any faction, but 
the cause of the whole nation, the cause of the universal principles of freedom, 
has been the palladium which the men of Labor have been defending. This 
is the cause for which they have been summoned before tribunals, the cause 
for which they have endured odium of fines and jail sentences and immolation 
by the spokesmen and other agents of predatory interests. Instead of yield- 
ing docile obedience to what seemed to them unwarranted judicial orders to 
forego rights which the Constitution guaranteed to them as free men, they 
asserted the inviolability of these rights and dared to defend them. Powerful 
agencies have sought to obscure the real purpose of the American Federation 
of Labor and to defeat their endeavors to free the toilers from practices and 
abuses that hinder their efforts at self-betterment and take from them 
freedom of action. 

To many it seems that Mitchell, Morrison, and Gompers are not to be 
punished for contempt of court for violating an order the court had a lawful 
right to issue, but are to be punished to show these men that because they 
are representatives of the toiling masses who have been the victims of injustice 
from time immemorial, they can not and dare not assert inherent rights 
and those constitutionally guaranteed to them when a court shall proscribe 
or prohibit the exercise of these rights. 

How long must the burden-bearers of the world cry, “‘Justice, we would 
have justice?” We opine not long, providing that the workers will but grit 
their teeth and organize! And they will, and they will be free, and will 
establish freedom and justice for all. 
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Press Comment. 


The following editorials upon the latest sentences in the above case are 
representative of public opinion, and extremely interesting. The following is 
from the New York Globe (May 6): : 


“Tue GomperRs CONTEMPT CASE. 


“It is now more than five years since Samuel Gompers, John Mitchell, and Frank 
Morrison were guilty, according to Justice Daniel Thew Wright, of defiling the ark of the 
covenant by a gross contempt. Yet the five years the wicked and truculent trio have spent 
in personal liberty in spite of the continuous shoutings of the mild and impartial judge that 
they should be instantly clapped into jail. Something has always intervened. First it 
was a vacation by the Supreme Court of the contempt sentences. Now it is a modification 
by the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia of the second sentence imposed by the 
indefatigable Justice Wright. Mitchell and Morrison are taken entirely from out the 
shadow of the jail by the quashing of the imprisonment sentences against them and the 
sentence of Gompers is trimmed from a year to thirty days. It is most discouraging to a 
judge who is aflame with holy zeal against labor unions. 

“The issue in the last contempt proceedings before Justice Wright was not so much 
over whether the defendants had done anything meriting punishment, but as to whether 
they should apologize or not. Lapse of time has so cooled the indignation of the learned 
judge that he was willing to discharge the defendants provided they apologized. But all 
along it has been the contention of the defendants that they have violated no injunction 
order—that they have tried to comply strictly with the orders of the court, and kept within 
their legal rights as those rights were defined to them by their counsel. Having repeatedly 
sworn that they had not disobeyed nor had intended to disobey the mandate of the court, 
an apology would be an admission of perjury. Yet because they would not apologize for 
what they had not done the court, with that delightful lack of logic that distinguishes some 
courts, fell on them as stubbornly contumacious. 

“The interest that attaches to this case is chiefly because of its relations to the right 
to free speech and a free press. It has never been made to appear that Editor Gompers (in 
this matter he was prosecuted for what he had done as editor of the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST) did anything more reprehensible than is regularly done by practically all editors. 
He said in regard to a court order involving an important principle that he did not agree with 
it—that he was informed by excellent lawyers that the order did not embody good law. That 
he was right was subsequently shown when a higher court struck out of the order as illegal 
the parts particularly criticized. It does not appear that there was any advice given to 
ignore the order of the court while in force. It was merely pointed out that there had been 
an appeal and the hope expressed that there would be a reversal. If this is contempt of 
court, then few publications are innocent of the offense. 

“The latest decision in this Gompers case is by a divided court—the chief justice being 
of the opinion that the sentences should be vacated and the two associate justices holding 
for modified sentences. « It was thus uncertain to this court what judgment the facts required. 
So it has been from the beginning of the case. There is uncertainty as to what is an illegal 
boycott and what is a legal withdrawal of patronage. Scarcely two courts agree. It is uncer- 
tain whether the defendant Gompers, even though he did all the things charged against him, 
was guilty of illegality. Until the legislatures or the courts more accurately define what may 
and may not be done judges should be chary about imposing sentences for alleged contempt 
of court. Such sentences are likely to seem so prejudiced and unfair as to bring the courts 
into contempt rather than to vindicate their authority.” 


That Justice Wright pursued strained methods of upholding court dignity 
is reaffirmed by the following excerpt from an editorial in the not over- 
friendly New York Times (May 6): 

“CONTEMPT OF CouURT. 


“The contempt of court for which Mr. Gompers and his associates were sentenced 
was the substitution of their own judgment for the decision of the court. It is something 
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which can not be condoned on the part of any man, for any reason. Free speech is priceless, 
but it is not safeguarded by allowing to every man freedom of judgment regarding what is 
freedom of speech. Mr. Gompers and his associates assumed to decide for themselves what 
freedom of speech is, and they acquitted themselves of violating the prohibition of the court, 
because, in their opinion, the court exceeded its powers. Now, upon appeal, it is decided 
that their personal judgment in these respects was wrong, and their sentences are confirmed, 
although reduced. Mr. Gompers gets a month in jail instead of a year, and Mr. Mitchell is 
only fined. 

“An appeal will be taken, and there is an opportunity for both Mr. Gompers and the 
entire community to reconsider their positions soberly. To speak candidly, there is danger 
that the courts will be used for private purposes as the Legislatures have been, unless a halt 
shall be called. The Supreme Court annulled the first sentences for contempt in this case 
because the process for contempt was used as a means of punishment in a private proceeding. 
The main offense was conspiracy in restraint of trade, but judgment was given for contempt 
of court on motion of private counsel. That was not action by the court for the protection 
of its dignity in the interest of the public rather than of itself. When this error was corrected 
another mistake was made. The court referred inquiry regarding its dignity to private 
counsel, and the sentence is now so far reduced that the court practically is rebuked again. 
It is by no means sure that an appeal may not again be successful. In that case, and even 
if the reduction of the sentence shall prevent another remand for retrial, the efficiency of the 
lower courts in protecting their dignity leaves something to be desired in the interest of both 
the court and the public.” 


The New York World (May 6) editorially takes the view that the con- 
tempt proceedings have become rather judicial persecution for the sake of 
private revenge. The editorial is as follows: 

“JupiciaAL Last-DITCHERS. 

“As time passes, the contempt proceedings against Samuel Gompers and others grow- 
ing out of the boycott of the Buck’s Stove and Range Company five years ago take on the 
appearance of judicial persecution. 

“In December, 1908, Gompers and _ his associates were summarily adjudged guilty of 
contempt and sentenced to imprisonment by the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. 
The decree as entered by Justice Daniel Thew Wright carried anger and resentment in every 
line of it. On appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States the judgment was reversed 
in May, 1911, by a unanimous decision, on the ground that if there was cause for action at all 
it should have been by civil and not criminal proceedings. 

“Without heeding this rebuke, the District court in June, 1912, again arraigned the 
defendants and again found them guilty, imposing jail sentences. This verdict is now 
affirmed by the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia, which reduces Gompers’ 
penalty to imprisonment for thirty days and imposes fines only in the cases of his associates. 
Thus, while punishments are lightened, they are nevertheless inflicted upon the old theory of 
criminality which the highest court in the land has disavowed and repudiated. 

“It is not possible to indorse the acts and words of Gompers, Mitchell, and Morrison 
in this controversy, but the courts of the District of Columbia are even more in error. They 
are not dealing appropriately with citizens who are in the wrong. They are carrying on a 
personal feud which has already received a most impressive rebuke. They are judicial last- 
ditchers, who are introducing reprisal into what they call the administration of justice.’’ 
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SHORTER HOURS FOR PULP AND PAPER 
MAKERS. 


By ETHELBERT STEWART. 


N THESE days of spectacular display 
the small industries do not have much 
chance to get into the moving picture . 

films. Syndicated idealism deals with the 
large. We must think and talk in millions, 
or our “efficiency” is at once suspected. If 
the man who wrote— 

“Little drops of water, little grains of 

sand 
Make the mighty ocean and the pleasant 
land” 

lived today, he would be classified as a 
“defective, delinquent, or degenerate’ and 
sent to an asylum for the feeble-minded. But 
the milky way is still composed of single 
stars, and the atomic theory of the universe 
still holds. We talk of the nation’s industry, 
of industry as a whole, but there is no such 
thing as industry as a whole, and the nation 
has no industry. Here, there, and every- 
where men and women (children, too, some- 
times) go to work, each one at his task, in 
his place, at his time, day or night, as the 
case may be, working for what he must and 
for the time he must, under such conditions 
as he can get. And the hours and conditions 
of labor in some of the small industries are 
worse than can be found in the large ones, 
with little or no chance to remedy them, 
since the workers are so few that they can 
not get themselves seen in these days of 
parades, nor heard amid the louder noises. 

The sulphite pulp mill workers breathe 

fumes more rasping to the throat and lungs 
than any other workers in the world; the 
ground wood pulp makers work in wet and 
slush and steam; the paper mill workers in 
heat and noise and humidity as sapping to 
the vitality as it is nerve-racking. Yet the 
daily hours in the industry are eleven per day 
for the day shift and thirteen for the night 
shift. A bill has been introduced in the Legis- 
lature of Massachusetts to remedy this con- 
dition. Naturally, the International Broth- 
erhood of Papermakers, represented by its 


President, Mr. J. T. Carey, and the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and 
Paper Mill Workers are exceedingly anxious 
that the bill, which is called the “‘three- 
tour bill,”’ shall pass. 

The Legislature of Massachusetts has in- 
structed the Committee on Labor to take 
testimony throughout the State as to the 
effect on the paper industry of this so- 
called “‘three-tour” bill in that State. It 
should be explained that a shift in a paper 
mill is called a ‘‘tour.’’ The paper and pulp 
mills run twenty-four hours a day, and the 
“‘two-tour,”’ or two-shift, system means that 
the “tour men’”’ work eleven hours on the day 
shift and thirteen hours on the night shift. 
The day men one week become the night men 
the next week. As a consequence when a 
change of shift takes place between the night 
workmen and the day workmen, it is neces- 
sary for one of the shifts of men to work 
twenty-four hours. Under a “‘three-tour’’ 
system they have, of course, three eight- 
hour shifts in the twenty-four hours, and 
each set of men reports for work at a different 
hour daily for each of three succeeding weeks. 
The “‘tour’’ system affects all but the common 
laborers in all departments of pulp and paper 
making; that is, in the ground wood pulp 
mills, in the chemical or sulphite pulp mills, 
and in the paper mills proper. Pulp mills, 
both sulphite and ground wood, usually 
operate seven days a week; paper mills 
seldom do. 

The ‘‘three-tour’’ bill now before the 
Massachusetts Legislature requires that 
three shifts of men shall be employed in all 
paper or pulp mills in the State which oper- 
ate for twenty-four hours a day. It is some- 
what interesting in these days of industrial 
bitterness to note the testimony of the presi- 
dent of a company which has paper and pulp 
mills in Massachusetts, as well as other New 
England States, and also one in Canada. He 
told the committee that he had worked the 
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usual eleven and thirteen hours in paper 
and pulp mills himself as a young man and 
knew that such hours of labor were simply 
intolerable. 

“It will be urged against the bill,” he 
said, “‘that it would drive the industry out 
of the State, just as that argument was used 
when it was proposed to limit the hours of 
labor in cotton mills; but up to date it has 
not proved true. As a matter of fact, it has 
been shown in our mills that the increased 
cost of labor involved in this bill AMOUNTS 
TO ONLY ABOUT 2 PER CENT ON THE 
TOTAL COST OF PRODUCTION, AND 
I BELIEVE THAT THE INCREASED 
COST IS FULLY OFFSET BY IN- 
CREASED PRODUCTION AND _ IM- 
PROVED QUALITY. I believe the hours 
of tour workers are altogether too long. I 
am not quite prepared to say that I would 
drive the paper industry out of the State 
rather than to have this bill fail, and I 
am not at all sure that I would not do 
that.”’ 

It certainly is a relief to some of us who 
for years have felt that a State is better off 
without industries that work men eleven and 
thirteen hours a day than it is with a citizen 
population that work any such hours as these, 
to hear captains of these very industries 
voice such sentiments. The Tariff Board 
report on the pulp and news-print industry 
showed the average cost of a ton of news- 
print paper to be $33. If the three-shift 
plan of operating plants increases cost 2 per 
cent that means 66 cents per ton of paper. 
This would increase the labor cost in a ton 
of paper from $3.27 to $3.93 per ton, pro- 
vided there was no increase in hourly pro- 
duction. But common experience in all in- 
dustries has been that reducing extremely 
long hours has not decreased the output, and 
there is every reason to believe that three 
sets of men running plants continuously 





would get out more per machine-hour than 
men working long hours. 

Again, in this connection it is well to note 
that the Tariff Board on page 81 of its re- 
port gives the cost in a certain plant from 
1900 to 1909, inclusive, and says: 


“Attention is here called to the fact that while 
between 1900 and 1909 the wages of labor were 
raised twice, and the shift (or hours of labor) 
changed from 12 and 13 hours to 8 hours per day, 
the labor cost per ton of product was lower in the 
two years of high wages and short hours than in the 
former years of long hours and lower wages. 

“A number of paper and pulp manufacturers have 
told the Committee on Labor they would be in favor 
of the bill if all the States would adopt it and some 
have contended that while the hours should be 
reduced ‘the reform should be instituted by the 
manufacturers and workers under agreement, be- 
cause if it is made the subject of legislation, then 
the mills will be forced to shut down if they find 
that they can not run in three shifts at a profit.’ ”’ 


The trouble with this is that though a 
majority of eastern pulp and paper manu- 
facturers are running on three shifts, those 
who are not, are manifesting no desire to 
“institute the reform.” The Tariff Board 
shows that in the eastern States 81 per cent 
of ground wood pulp mill employes, 73 per 
cent of the sulphite pulp mill employes and 
82 per cent of the paper mill employes are 
working on three-shift work; while the west- 
ern or lake country States—Wisconsin, Mich- 
igan, and Minnesota—are all working two 
shifts. Yet a western pulp and paper manu- 
facturer in whose plant production has in- 
creased 30 per cent in ten years by sheer 
speeding up of men, told me-he would intro- 
duce the eight-hour day in his plant in a 
minute and without fear of loss if he did not 
dread the enmity of other manufacturers in 
the same business who did not agree with 
him that it would be a good thing to do. If 
Massachusetts will pass the bill it will be a 
strong leverage to secure better hours in 
pulp and paper mills everywhere. 
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EDITORIAL. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


The daily press has heralded the policy of the International Harvester Twine 
Mill in its determination to move its plant abroad to escape 
REMOVE demands for higher wages and fewer hours of work. The 


——— employes of the company struck in order to enforce their 
CIVILIZATION. demand for an eight-hour day and for minimum wages. The 


mill owners refused to agree to these terms and told the 
employes that the mills would be operated on the old basis or dismantled and 
removed. There is, in this dictatorial attitude of the employers, an air of 
superiority, of masterful determination to coerce the weaker of “‘take what 
I give you or be damned”’ that rouses the resentment of a free-born man 

Capital has been deferred to as though it were the most important factor 
in industrial affairs and general prosperity. Out of this conception grew the 
idea that capital must not be offended, must be accorded concessions and 
privileges because of its supposed power of final control. This disparity in 
the consideration paid to those who employ and those who are employed, has 
touched most keenly the sense of justice innate in those with insight and 
appreciation of real values. Men had judged progress, welfare, prosperity by 
material standards only. Now men are beginning to realize that the human 
side of progress, welfare and prosperity is at least as important as the material 
and must be safeguarded, conserved, and protected by political institutions 
at least with as much care as capital and wealth. That is to say, a living, 
thinking, creative person is infinitely greater and more valuable than that 
which he uses or creates. The quickening spirit of social justice seeks to make 
this newer and broader conception a part of the standards and the controlling 
public will in the daily affairs of the common life. 

The threat of a powerful industrial corporation to disrupt an industrial 
community, to withdraw te a foreign country in search of cheap labor, servile 
and untroubled by higher ideals of life, comes as a sort of mental cataclysm 
to those who have felt the electrifying influence of the larger and richer possi- 
bilities for human development. What position can a liberal and moral nation 
take upon this bald acknowledgment that a great industry will make a world 
search for cheap labor rather than agree to the standards of American work- 
ingmen? 

The theory formerly ‘prevailed that “cheap labor’’ referred only to low 
wages—an interpretation surviving among certain employers. A particular 
employer may increase his profits by forcing down wages, but he does so at 
the expense of the employes and society. What is denied the workers in wages 
must either be supplied by society, by relief or some form of public or chari- 
table assistance, or the standards of living must be reduced to conform to low 
wages. In either case the workers are injured—the sense of individual inde- 
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pendence or initiative is lessened and complete realization of physical, mental, 
and moral development is retarded if not arrested. This results in decreasing 
the efficiency of the workers which, in the last analysis, is the real test of 
whether wages paid are high or low. Workers who have high standards of 
living, reasonable work hours with time for recreation and recuperation, 
means and physical strength for taking advantage of the higher opportunities 
of life, possess a creative, constructive work-power that is of infinitely greater 
value for real progress than any other one factor in production. This state- 
ment is borne out and verified by the most recent report compiled and issued 
by the United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

The Washington Post, described by Collier’s Weekly as “that faithful 
servant which lays the propaganda of the special interests before the eyes 
of Congress each morning,” suggests why not move industries to India, 
as in the case of the iron and steel plant erected at Tatta some years 
since. These “‘skilled’”’ mechanics labor for 32 cents a day and “‘labor disputes’’ 
are rare. But the advocates of this policy must remember that if they find 
these industrial conditions and practices, and pay a 32 cent wage, they get the 
labor of 32 cent workers. The common laborers are paid from 7 to 9 cents a 
day. Women who work with the men in hardest, heaviest labor are paid from 
6 to 8 cents. Are these the ideal conditions which controllers of industry are 
seeking? 

As the markets are organized today on a world basis, competition of this 
sort would tend to undermine American industries and American standards 
of living. It would be well for men to pause and think deeply before they 
approve this threat of the International Harvester Company. The spirit and 
the ideals back of this threat are narrow, selfish, unjust, uneconomic, and not 
only unpatriotic but treacherous in the extreme to the interests of the country 
and the civilization of our time, such as can not prevail among enlightened, 
free people. The workers of the United States will resist any such antiquated, 
reactionary attitude, and will be supported by all those who have felt the 
thrill of the newer ideals of social justice. 

The ledgers and the bookkeeping rooms of industrial establishments 
must not and will not be emphasized to the exclusion of the human side of 
production. Organized labor in co-operation with the forward-looking, humane 
and patriotic men and women will not permit that to be done. 





Toilers, organize! Persuade every wage-earner to join a trade organiza- 
tion. There is work to be done to make the wage-earner’s life better and hap- 
pier. There are wrongs te-be righted, and no instruthentality is more success- 
ful in securing justice for the toilers than organizations of the toilers them- 
selves. Organize! Persist in organizing! 





Subscribe for the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. Ask your fellow-workers 
to subscribe. Talk it up in the trade union meetings. Ask your news dealers 
for it; only 10 cents the copy. Send your subscriptions to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor headquarters; only $1 for the year. 
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Facts forced upon public attention by the disclosures at the hearings of the 
Illinois Senate Committee investigating the white 
slave problem have caused many heartaches and have 
made many pause to reflect upon those who share in 
the “‘life of the street.’”’ One fact that has been most clearly established is the 
relation between low wages and entrance into that dreadful life. Most exact 
mathematical calculations have set $9 a week as the least sum which will 
supply the necessities of life for a working woman. Although men and women 
of affairs have reached this conclusion by dispassionate and painstaking esti- 
mates, carefully accounting for each cent lest any be squandered in riotous 
living, yet it is reported that in Chicago alone 50,000 girls live on a wage of 
$5 a week or less. 

One well-fed, well-cared-for employer told, as examples of how the problem 
of meeting living expenses should be solved, of the weekly budgets of two of 
his employes. One budget gave the following expenditures: room rent, $3; 
breakfasts, 40 cents; luncheons, 90 cents; dinners, $1.40; car fare, 60 cents; 
clothing and incidentals, $1.70. The other was as follows: room and board, 
$3.50; laundry, 20 cents; car fare, 20 cents; clothing and incidentals, $3.80; 
savings, 25 cents. This second budget is very seriously at fault in not account- 
ing for 5 cents. As one of the members of the committee remarked, the girl 
may have spent that sum frivolously. If these men who carefully apportion 
$8 so as to allay the most pressing cravings of mere existence—these men who 
spend $8 with hardly a second consideration—if they could only realize the 
actual experiences of that meager life, more of humanity and feeling would 
find a way into the business world. 

Many of the prosperous, well-kept men grave'y and thoughtfully stated 
as their opinion that no connection exists between wages paid and morals. 
The usual line of argument—perhaps it may be sincere—is to deny indignantly 
any possible relationship between morality and wages. To quote from one 
of their arguments: “It is ridiculous to say that paying a woman $2 a week 
more or less will make her moralorimmoral. . . . Will $2 save a woman? 
Will $3? If a girl had sound training at home and stays in her home and gets 
her enjoyment out of home life when she is not working she will not go wrong.” 
That argument has a superior and lofty tone. It sounds most high-minded and 
soulful to place moral life upon a superior plane, quite above and apart from 
any monetary valuation, as something above value and without price. We 
all, and these men, too, know only too well it is not the money itself that 
saves, but it is from what the money saves these working girls, that is the 
determining factor in their lives. 

Only think what $2 more a week may mean in the life of a working girl. 
Just think of that life of unsatisfied longing, with never enough to satisfy 
the physical cravings and little or nothing for social wants. Coffee and rolls 
each morning, but never enough to fully satisfy; 11 or 12 cents for the mid- 
day lunch; 20 cents for the evening dinner; never knowing the feeling of 
satisfaction coming from having had sufficient satisfying and nourishing food; 
always knowing that $1 stands between them and the satisfaction of all these 
accumulated natural wants and desires. Think of the daily temptation of 
the bill of fare—the “temptation” to spend 5 or 10 cents more than wages 
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would permit. So with every side of life—the meager satisfaction of bare 
necessities, the ceaseless struggle and straining to make ends meet. Such a 
life brings a miserable ache into the hearts of all who understand the Zeitgeist 
and can suffer with those who know hunger—heart hunger, mind hunger— 
and want. 

The high-minded critics would have us believe that there is no connec- 
tion between such dwarfed, hungry existence and moral life. Morality, they 
tell us, has to do only with mental life, home training, and associations. This 
statement merely begs the question. Saying that morality or immorality is a 
“state of mind”’ does not explain how that “‘state of mind”’ is what it is. Every 
sensation, every perception, every conception, every judgment that exists 
in the mind is based upon stimulations carried to the brain by sensory 
nerves. Nothing is in the mind except what comes from the outside, the envi- 
ronment and experiences. Nor is the mental life any the less noble, nor is 
mentality or morality any the less useful or less capable of serving noble and 
lofty purposes because they do not spring into being irrespective of material 
concrete things. It is not the origin but the purpose served that determines 
value. Such an attitude toward this wage problem is not overturning theories 
of morality; it is an attempt to find a basis for such theories and to solve 
the problem in a scientific and humane manner which takes facts and condi- 
tions into account. You can not isolate the different elements of life, and ex- 
plain each without reference to all of the others, but each must be explained 
in its relationship to all the others. Hence, morality is related to all the other 
influences that mold the life of the individual. 

These girls are told to regard ‘‘sound home training,” ‘‘stay in their homes 
and get their enjoyment out of their homes.”” But suppose their mothers and 
fathers have known nothing but this merciless grind of work and no existence 
save that which is always perilously verging upon dire want and destitution; 
how can they impart sound moral training necessary to wholesome, healthy 
living? Such a life makes them physically subnormal and this condition 
reacts upon the mind and moral life. None but the one who has experienced 
it knows what it means to live upon strained edges of an income that may give 
way at the least additional demand. To be admonished to get all of one’s 
recreation in a home of that sort! It seems almost a sacrilege to invest the 
word home with all the sacred associations of sentiment and emotion, and to 
apply the term to any sort of habitation. Yet even if the love-spirit of the true 
home exists in the dwelling of those who lead the tense, strained life neces- 
sitated by low wages, it would be unreasonable, unwise to confine all life apart 
from work to that home. There must be change, recreation, outlook, to main- 
tain sanity and poise, to enable the individual to grow and mature. 

Volumn V of the “Report on Condition of Women and Child Wage- 
Earners in the United States” contains the statement that the pay-roll data 
of eight of the leading department stores of Chicago, involving 13,160 em- 
ployes, showed a weekly wage of $8.32, which was 42 cents more than average 
earnings shown by that special investigation. One of the tables in that report 
showed that 51.4 per cent of the cash girls, messengers, inspectors, bundle 
wrappers, and packers of the eight department stores received from $3 to 
$5; 37.4 per cent of the saleswomen received from $6 to $8; 50 per cent of 
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the women office employes received from $4 to $7, and 16 per cent from $7 
to $8. If the bare existence wage is at least $8, how can these women and 
girls manage? The habit of doing without is useful and capable of many 
applications, but when applied too persistently and unremittingly the physical, 
mental, and moral results are insufferable and deplorable. 

Perhaps these girls live at home, as the employers venture to presume. 
But that is not always a safe supposition, nor is it fair for these merchants 
to make yet other demands upon the home. They expect girl and women 
employes to live at home and since they live at home to work for lower wages 
than though they were completely dependent upon themselves. That is to 
say, these employers are willing to use the girls’ time, skill, and ability, and 
then expect the parents to help with the wages. 

If wages should be raised to a living wage, many thousands of these em- 
ployes would be thrown out of work, argue these employers, for wages must 
be proportionate to the value of services rendered. Yet every one knows that 
there is little connection between value of services and wages paid; the 
employer pays no more than he must. 

Thosé who have followed the investigation of the Illinois committee 
have been firmly convinced that there is a connection between low wages and 
immorality among working girls. Though low wages are not the only cause 
why girls and women enter the mazes of the underworld, yet if they are (and 
they are) a contributing cause, it is of consequence that the cause be removed 
and the way to a clean, wholesome life be made as easy as possible. People 
rather than property must be protected and future generations safeguarded. 

The work of the Illinois commission should be extended, and similar 
commissions should be appointed in other States. The chairman of the com- 
mission, the Lieutenant-Governor of Il!inois, has been urging country-wide 
cooperation. More than a dozen States have already appointed commissions 
to investigate vice conditions and the white slave traffic, and many more 
have pledged co-operation. The commission visited President Wilson to 
urge the calling of a national conference to consider the problem. It is, per- 
haps, significant that the only publicly expressed opposition in Illinois came 
from the secretary of the Illinois National Association of Manufacturers. 
Light thrown upon all the hidden evils and methods of the wfite slave 
system will enable many to protect themselves against snares and unseen 
dangers. Ignorance is no safeguard or protection. It is necessary to put 
aside prudishness and courageously to learn of evils that they may be corrected. 
What is too indecent for us to know, is too indecent to exist. 

The wages and the conditions prevailing among women wage-earners 
make evident the fact that these who have more asgcently entered the indus- 
trial field must learn the value of collective action and union organization. 
Women must take their work and its problem sseriously, and endeavor to 
help themselves. Real and permanent betterment can only come through the 
exertions of the individuals concerned. The working girls of the depart- 
ment stores must realize the benefits of unionism and band themselves 
together for mutual protection and betterment. Women must take their 
place in the onward march of humanity. In that work women and girls will 
have the hearty co-operation and support of their natural ally—the organ- 
ized labor movement of our country. 
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The domination of old ideals, old theories, and old phraseology, is hard to 
- eradicate completely, however wrong the basis upon 
SOMINS which they rest. In the olden days, that which was 
RIGHT RULE"’ : ‘ e : 
OVERWORKED. not understood or self-evident, was attributed to some 
supernatural agency. Accordingly, the superior posi- 
tion and the authority of the King were explained and given additional 
prestige by attributing to him kinship with the gods. The all-pervading 
influence of the Middle Ages was the churc.. It controlled intellectual and 
moral life. It was dominant in political and social affairs. Consequently, 
existing institutions and practices took on additional power and stability when 
they were accredited: with divine sanction and ecclesiastical approval. In 
order that the necessary respect and obedience be paid to the King’s orders— 
for the King then in many instances was the State—the King’s person, au- 
thority, acts were invested with divine sanction. The existence of govern- 
ment, the rule of a particular individual, were postulated as conscience, de- 
liberate acts of God. This theory of divine right tended to hold the people 
quiescent under abuse and injustice. It was a theory that militated against 
constructive criticism, change, progress. It was a dead hand that had to be 
loosed before freedom for action and thought could be secured to the indivi- 
dual, opening up possibilities for more complete and untrammeled develop- 
ment. 

With the coming of the modern period, the development of science and its 
reflex, the attitude of mind which weighs and questions all the facts and prac- 
tices of life, docile acceptance of the divine right or divine sanction philosophy 
was made impossible. Political theory accordingly followed the new lines of 
thought and assigned to the State a human origin. Those first theories were 
not always sound, but they helped to place political science on a rational basis. 
Government was then regarded as an agency, instituted by the people, for 
their own benefit. As the illuminating influence of evolutionary theory 
lighted up the haze of political theory the historical development of govern- 
ment became the only possible or rational conception. Government, the 
product of human need and human act, no more perfect than the ideal and the 
understanding that had created it, represents the best attainable embodiment 
of prevailing demands, ever changing to conform to growing needs and greater 
understanding. Government is the political expression of national develop- 
ment. It is no more sacred or divine than the people who create it. 

To those who know government as it is today, who are in touch with the 
multitudinous political forces, both good and evil, who understand why the 
government and the laws are what they are, lapses into the political vernacular 
current during the era of the divine right theory inevitably smack of cant or 
cynicism. Those who still attribute divinity to political institutions or agen- 
cies, do so through guileless ingenuousness or because they wish to protect 
existing practices against criticism or innovation. 

During his administration Mr. Taft was wont to attribute to the judi- 
ciary some exalted quality of divinity that set it apart and above the other 
divisions of the government. This conviction is the dominating spirit of his 
special message vetoing the joint resolution admitting New Mexico and 
Arizona to Statehood,. because the Arizona constitution provided for the 
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recall of judges. The judge, he held, is not a popular representative; he is not 
the instrument and servant of a majority of the people, but he must be inde- 
pendent of popular opinion. ‘In the early days,” said Mr. Taft, “‘some argued 
that the obligation of the Constitution operated directly on the conscience 
of the Legislature and only in that manner, and that it was to be exclusively 
presumed that whatever was done by the Legislature was constitutional.” 
The power of determining constitutionality was later transferred to the 
courts, he said, with this beneficent result: ‘In treating of courts, we are 
dealing with a human machine, liable, like all the inventions of man, to err, 
but we are dealing with a human institution that likens itself to a divine 
institution because it seeks and preserves justice.’’ Apparently, this bit of 
mysticism is intended to imply that the judiciary is the residuary legatee 
of all governmental divinity. 

At another time Mr. Taft said: “We do not believe that all people 
are fitted for popular government. Some of us don’t dare say so, but I do, and 
the question whether a people is fitted for self-government depends upon the 
restraint that the minority can place upon the majority to see that justice is 
done.” This restraining power upon the “popular mob,” is evidently the 
governmental variable that approaches divinity, which, according to Mr. 
Taft, is the judiciary. 

And now comes another spokesman proclaiming that divinity is associated 
with his branch of the government. At the annual meeting of the Navy 
League, held in Washington in April, Vice-President Marshall expressed a 
modernized version of the divine right theory, yet distinctly in line with the 
political thought of the Stuart kings though at variance with their religious 
tenets. He said: 


“There is something sacred about the office of the President of the United States. I am 
an old-fashioned enough Presbyterian to believe that the man who occupies the presidential 
chair was fore-ordained for it. My friends, I believe that this Republic is God’s Republic 
and that God will keep it through the years to come. And whether we agree or not with 
the present head of the nation, let us believe in him—believe that he was put there and 
will be upheld by divine power.” 


Personally we hold President Wilson in very high esteem, and have 
great admiration for the genuineness of his motives, the directness and sin- 
cerity of his way of doing things, and his mental ability; we earnestly desire 
success for his administration; we have respect for any occupant of the presi- 
dency, deep-rooted devotion to the Republic, and are willing to serve for its 
perpetuation. Yet to attribute sanctity and divinity to the occupant of the 
presidential office for a definite period is very much akin to nonsense or cant. 
That theory does not accord with practice. 

It is rather paralyzing to the practical man, accustomed to deal with 
political problems in a rational manner, to be told that sanctity doth hedge 
about the presidency, and that he should believe his acts emanate from a divine 
source! So far as it is permitted the ordinary man to observe and understand, 
judges and presidents are human beings quite like all other human beings, the 
judiciary and the executive are instruments created by human beings to serve 
human purposes, and their occupants are usually well intentioned. If halos 
have been bestowed upon the occupants of these exalted positions, they have 
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been discernible only by those with a halo-vision. The ordinary liberal-minded, 
patriotic, and humane citizen likes not these attempts to get a corner on 
divinity for any of these particular jobs. That is undemocratic and contrary 
to the Sherman Anti-trust law, if interpreted according to the “rule of reason”’ 
aided by faith. Surely, some other prophet will feel the call of this new mis- 
sion, and will proclaim the “sanctity” and “divinity” that doth attend our 
lawmakers as they consider the merits of the tariff and finance issues. And 
then, surely, the yet more daring spirits that affirm the divinity of all man- 
kind, the sanctity of human life and the right of each individual to the oppor- 
tunity to realize his noblest and completest self, will be given a hearing. 
Nothing touching human life is commonplace or trivial—this is equally a 
quality of all. © 





However, commended and praised afterwards, a revolution in the mak- 
ing has always aroused considerable censure and antag- 
onism. Fortunately, there are those who count these 
personal sacrifices and discomforts as of little me- 
ment in comparison with the value of the end to be accomplished. 
Little Belgium has just given the world an example of what sincere devotion to 
purpose can accomplish in the face of great odds. The industries of Belgium 
have long ranked among the most highly developed in the world. In marked 
contrast to this industrial development, are the established political practices 
which have not kept pace with political ideals as they have been increas- 
ingly democratized. The present constitution of Belgium is in the main un- 
changed since its adoption in 1831 after the country detached itself from 
Holland. For that time, when reactionary forces were in control of 
Europe, the constitution was liberal—based upon the idea of popular 
sovereignty. However, the influence of old ideals is seen in the suffrage regula- 
tions which show a confused conception of the basis of representation and 
participation in the government, whether according to wealth, personal or 
class influence or to human individuals equally. The prevailing democratic 
ideal that the government be responsive to the will of the people and that 
equal representation be given to the opinions of all by mathematically equal 
votes, has been demanded by the workers for many years. 

The present system of franchise provides for universal manhood suffrage 
for all citizens who have attained the age of 25, and have had legal residence 
in the same commune for at least one year. One additional vote is given to the 
following classes: 

Citizens who are 35 years of age, or over, married, or widowers with 
legitimate descent, and who pay to the State a personal tax of at least 5 francs 
on houses or buildings occupied; citizens, 25 years of age or more, owners 
of real estate valued at 2,000 francs or more, or of a bill of entry in the Great 
Ledger of the Public Debt, or of a booklet of Belgian State bonds in the Bel- 
gian State Savings Bank, yielding at least an annual income of 100 francs. 

Two additional votes are given to the following citizens: those 
who have received degrees from universities or certificates showing they 
have completed the course of the secondary education of the higher 
class; those who occupy or have occupied public positions or certain private 
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positions involving at least the knowledge of the courses prescribed by law for 
secondary education of the higher class. 

All qualified voters have a voice in the election of the members of the 
Chamber of Deputies. All qualified voters who have attained the age of 30, 
may also vote for the elective members of the Senate. Other members of the 
Senate are chosen by the provincial councils. 

A system of proportional representation was adopted in 1899, by which 
the domination of the territorial unit is broken through and representation 
secured to large minorities. 

Voting is compulsory. 

This system of franchise in Belgium has resulted in the domination of the 
property-holding and the educated classes just as effectually as the Prus- 
sian three-class system. For example: there were last year, 1,625,876 electors 
for members of the lower chamber, 971,340 of whom had one vote, 370,231 
had two votes, and 284,305 had three votes. It is evident from this that 
masses of the citizens could not hope to overcome the cumulative votes of 
the privileged classes of voters. 

Back in the eighties, when in Belgium only one out of every ten men 
had the right to vote, the disfranchised began agitating the extension of the 
franchise. Bill after bill was introduced in the parliament and voted down. 
In 1893, the labor party declared a general strike; there were ominous gather- 
ings of workingmen in the capital; finally the government yielded and granted 
universal manhood suffrage but with plural votes to the privileged classes 
already enumerated. The workingmen found this concession was a privilege 
in name only, shorn of all effectiveness by the preponderating influence 
secured to the more affluent classes. 

These plural votes of the educated citizens had the unexpected result of 
securing dominating power to the clerical party which has placed the public 
schools under the control of the church. This condition also explains 
why the “‘Christian Unions’’ refused to join in the recent strike. As the 
opposition to this ultra-conservative party, the radical Socialist party in- 
creased in numbers. By no means disheartened by this Pyrrhic victory the 
working people continued to agitate to secure equal influence in determining 
political questions. Denied the orderly and enlightened method of voting to 
determine whether or not the change should take place, the two ordinary 
courses were open to the reformers—persuasion or force. The first method is 
dependent on gaining sympathy for their cause, and securing recognition of the 
justice of their claims by the powers which all these years have denied them 
these rights. Revolutions are not often effected solely by appeals to the 
intellect. To take up arms and by physical and military power enforce the 
desired reform is a crude, barbarous method to which civilized peoples take 
recourse only as a last resort. These Belgian workers determined upon the 
only effective, humane course open to them. They would exercise their 
economic power for political purposes, they would fold their arms and refuse 
to participate in industrial affairs until secured the rights to participate 
equally in political affairs. By non-military methods, non-resistance, they 
would impress upon those in authority the importance of the workers in 
organized society and thereby make manifest the reason of their interest in the 
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government which is only the political expression of society and exists by the 
consent of society for its benefit. Since all are equally interested, all should 
participate equally in the exercise of its powers. 

According to agreement, a strike was inaugurated April 14. From 
the first the strike was effective. Daily more workers joined the demonstra- 
tion, and folded their arms to await in peace the results of the lesson. In the 
neighborhood of 350,000 men stopped their work. The strike managers 
planned for their comfort and amusement; dining halls for needy workmen 
and their dependants were opened; concerts, dramatic performances, moving 
picture shows and stereopticon lectures were arranged. Many strikers worked 
in their gardens and visited nearby places of interest. Thus they conducted a 
peaceful, lawful, non-resisting campaign so necessary to the success of the 
plan, and continued steadfast with unbroken discipline. 

When the Chamber of Deputies met on April 22, Premier de Boqueville 
introduced a resolution that a commission should be appointed to investigate 
the suffrage question and to report electoral reforms. It was agreed to con- 
sider without delay the proposals this committee would recommend. A 
plenary congress of the working people (Socialist Labor party) accepted the 
proposals of the government and agreed to return to work. 

It must be borne in mind that though the industries of Belgium are 
highly developed, yet there the working people are but poorly organized on 
economic lines—that is, in trade unions. As a consequence, wages, hours of 
labor, and general conditions of employment are poor as compared to some other 
European countries where the workers have more thoroughly organized in 
trade unions. The Belgian workers have largely devoted their efforts to politi- 
cal activity and their party has done well in this latest movement for greater 
political and democratic equality. There can be no.doubt that the result of 
their recent political success will lead to better economic organization and in it 
will come economic, material, and social advancement: 

In spite of the orderly conduct, intelligent purpose and methods of the 
Belgians, some of our American papers, typical of which is the Washington 
Post, ‘that faithful servant which lays the propaganda of the special interests 
before the eyes of Congress each morning,’ the New York 77mes, and others, 
criticized and attacked this strike for equal suffrage and encouraged the gov- 
ernment to resist this peaceful protest as subversive to law and discipline. 
However, it is conceded by even the most conservative press that movements 
aiming at changes and reforms may be initiated by any people or factions of 
the people of any country; the matter should then be discussed from the 
general viewpoint of the justice of the cause and of the probable effects. Action 
in a democratic country will depend upon the effectiveness with which the 
cause is pressed and success in convincing the majority. But when dis- 
franchised workingmen stop their work as a protest against wrong and in- 
justice, a new element is introduced, and the hostile press of the United States 
and the world immediately assumes the viewpoint of employers of labor, 
opposes the workingmen’s movement, and ignores the broader issues of 
justice and democracy. Despite hostile press criticism and the opposition of 
the interests, the Belgian workmen have demonstrated that their economic 
power can be successfully used to gain political ends. It is a demonstration 
replete with suggestion and significance. 
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The Burden of the Parcel Post. 


By Wiuuts Bruce Down. 


HE new Parcel Post law of the United States 
went into effect January 1, 1913. It was suc- 
cessful from the beginning. Everybody who 

*had been accustomed to pay larger rates on express 

packages was anxious to seize upon this law as a 
means of saving money. Millions of parcels were 
sent through the mails in the first month of the 
operation of the law and a vast sum of money in 
the aggregate was saved to the forwarders. 

Some idea of the magnitude of the business of the 
Parcel Post for the whole country may be gathered 
from these figures which were courteously given by 
Postmaster Morgan showing the parcels and revenue 
for the New York post-office in the months of 
January and February, 1913: 


Mailed in 


. Mailed i 
Cy end City Ay 
from other oe 
Post-offices to other 
for deliv- 
ery in City. post-offices. 
} Reaper 660,180 2,859,680 
February......... 788,981 3,313,029 
/ | a 1,449,161 6,172,709 


Sales of Parcel Post Stamps in City. 


ai a hon a i hdmi eae $317,317.50 
209,295.00 


pre ane $526,612.50 


Since this law saves a great deal of money to the 
people and prevents the express companies from 
further enrichment by excessive charges, it is pro- 
claimed a good thing. It is a good law. It will be- 
come more and more popular and useful as the 
people learn by its operations how they can protect 
themselves against private greed by timely legis- 
lation. 

However, the Parcel Post law is not perfect. 
Hardly any law is perfect in its first operations. We 


learn the shortcomings of laws by their actual 
operation just as we learn the defects of machines 
by their use, and this is the basis of our betterment 
and progress. 

The great defect of the Parcel Post law is that it 
provides no suitable extra compensation to the 
mail carriers having this enormous burden to bear. 
Provision was made for additional pay to “star 
route” and “screen wagon’”’ contractors, if they have 
to carry heavier loads. It was arranged also that 
certain teams and drivers should be engaged in the 
service. But nothing was said about extra carriers 
or extra pay for carriers of the ordinary type. An 
ordinary mail carrier had burden enough before 
the first day of January, 1913. He was none too well 
paid. It was a hardship to compel him by law to 
add to his burdens parcels in post weighing up to 
eleven pounds, but this was done without any 
thought of extra compensation to the carrier. It is 
well enough for any man to wish to be rid of his own 
burden and it is right for him to get rid of the expense 
of it, if he can with due regard to the rights of others, 
but it is not right for one citizen to cast his burdens 
on another and to make him no compensation 
therefor. In other words, the Parcel Post law will 
have to be amended so as to provide a special set 
of men who will deliver the parcels or it will have to 
provide for extra compensation to the carriers. 
The people of this country are too just-minded to 
tolerate casting their burdens on their faithful and 
efficient public servants unless it can be done upon 
fair terms agreeable to all parties. In this case the 
mail carriers were not consulted. The burden of the 
parcel post was cast on them whether they wanted 
it or not. No terms were enacted by which the 
burden-bearers could be made content with their 
additional trouble and labor. While, therefore, the 
law, in its general. operations, is excellent, it is 
oppressive and unfair in this one respect. If it is 
not speedily amended it will cause just resentment, 
discontent, and perhaps a tendency to lax service 
among those who are obliged to carry extra burdens 
without extra pay. 





There is no great and no small 
To the Soul that maketh all; 
And where it cometh, all things are; 
- And it cometh everywhere. 





—€merson. 
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German Trade Union News. 


By Hans FEHLINGER. 


MUNICH. 
RGANIZED laborin Germany is progressing 
O all along the line. It is gratifying to note that 
with few exceptions the trade movements of 
the spring of 1913 terminated by negotiation and 
conciliation, and that in all cases the work-people 
were successful in realizing their demands fully or 
to a great extent. The most important stoppage of 
work that has occurred recently is a lockout in the 
painting and kindred trades. Originally it affected 
about 15,000 men out of 40,000 employed; at the 
time of this writing there are 12,000 men still out. 
In Miinich, the bakers and confectioners went on 
strike recently, demanding a thirty-six-hours’ rest 
day per week, advances of wages, and other im- 
provements of their working conditions. A majority 
of the master bakers and confectioners have already 
granted the men’s demands. That the remainder 
will follow soon is certain. 
Some of the big industrial unions lately published 
their reports for 1912. 
The report of the Metal Workers’ Union gives the 
following membership figures: 











1911. 1912. Increase. 

ee te ara a 473,058 516,654 43,596 

WOMOR. . ccs 26,063 27,876 1,813 

Young persons... 16,024 17,017 993 
MNES Sh aaeces 515,145 561,547 


46,402 

The increase includes the membership of the late 
blacksmiths’ union which ceased its separate ex- 
istence on October 1, 1912. During 1912, the income 
of the Metal Workers’ Union amounted to $4,270,- 
000 and the expenditure was $3,010,000, so that a 
substantial addition to the funds was made, which 
on December 31, 1912, amounted to $2,730,000. 
Of the total expenditure, $1,998,000, or 66 per cent, 
were spent on benefits, as follows: strike and lockout 
benefits, $558,000; victimization benefit, $42,000; 


traveling benefit, $82,000; removal benefit, 
$33,000; unemployment benefit, $402,000; sick 
benefit, $818,000; death benefit, $30,000; other 


benefits, $33,000. The expenditure on strike and 
victimization benefits was less by $457,000 than in 
1911, while every other benefit showed an increase 
of expenditure in 1912. 

The German Building Trades Union is the second 
largest labor organization in this country. Its mem- 
bership increased from 295,988 at the end of 1911 
to 331,165 at the end of 1912. An increase of 10,329 
members was due to the affiliation of the late plaster- 
ers’ union. The distribution of the membership ac- 
cording to occupation was as follows: bricklayers 


and masons, 189,158; hodcarriers and building 
laborers, 110,500; plasterers, 10,329; excavators, 
10,261; cement and concrete workers, 4,579; tile 


layers and terrazzo workers, 2,174; other occupa- 
tions, 4,164. The net income for the year 1912 
amounted to $2,253,000, the net expenditure to 
$1,059,000, and the total funds increased from 
$2,519,000 at the beginning, to $3,713,000 at the 





end of the year. The following amounts have been 
paid out in benefits during the past year: 


otal Per 

Expenditure. Member. 
SN oo otc w Ka are see $114,100 $0.34 
Assistance to other trades... 10,000 .03 
Victimization benefit....... 4,700 014g 
Legal assistance........... 15,200 0416 
Traveling benefit.......... 13,300 .04 
es 178,600 53 
Death benefit............. 38,100 12 


The total number of branches of the German 
Building Trades Union has increased from 1,051 to 
1,096. 

The German Wood Workers’ Union began the 
year 1912 with 182,750 members, and has added 
51,370 members, while 37,310 have seceded or 
passed away. At the close of the year the member- 
ship was 196,810, an increase of 14,060. The total 
income for the year amounted to $1,303,000 and . 
the expenditure to $927,000, leaving a balance of 
cash and investments at the end of the year amount- 
ing to $1,719,000. The payments of benefits re- 
quired a sum of $875,000. The cost of the more 
important classes of benefits was as follows: strike 
benefit, $209,000; victimization benefit, $17,000; 
traveling benefit, $33,000; unemployment benefit, 
$330,000; sick benefit, $236,000; death benefit, 
$16,000, etc. During 1912 the union conducted 961 
trade movements involving 51,449 work-people. 
Most of these movements terminated without 
stoppage of work. The 376 strikes and lockouts 
occurring during the year involved 14,315 work- 
people, of whom 8,728 were wholly successful, 
3,044 were partially successful, while 2,543 were 
wholly unsuccessful. In consequence of all move- 
ments, including those terminating without cessa- 
tion of work, there were obtained: reductions of the 
normal working hours of 31,382 persons (averaging 
2 hours per person per week), advances of the wages 
of 37,982 persons (averaging 49 cents per person 
per week), and other improvements of the working 
conditions. 

The union of brewery workers and millers com- 
menced the year 1912 with 47,654 and ended it with 
50,739 members. The number of admissions was 
13,203, the number of withdrawals, exclusions, and 
deaths, 10,112. The principal items of the financial 
transactions during the two years, 1)11 and 1912, 
are summarized below: 


1911. 1912. 
Total income..............$263,000 $290,000 
Total expenditure.......... 224,000 222,000 
Cost of strikes, etc....... 37,000 17,000 
Cost of benevolent benefits.. 74,000 85,000 
Funds of the Central Office.. 278,000 347,000 


As a result of the unions’ activities there were 
obtained during the year 1912: increases of wages 
for 12,352 persons, reductions of the normal hours 
of labor for 7,051 persons, increases of overtime 
payment for 7,760 persons, payment of wages dur- 
ing military training for 3,777 persons, annual holi- 
days, with payment of wages, for 5,799 persons, etc. 

The achievements of the other unions were no less 
splendid. ' 
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Trade Unionism in England. 


(Exclusive Correspondence of AMERICAN FeDERATIONIST.]} 


Lonpon, April 30th, 1913. 
UST AT present the United Kingdom is free from 
J any especially big strike. The unions find them- 
selves exceptionally strong in membership and 
finances and somewhat surprising figures will be 
published as the reports mature for the financial year 
recently ended. Many of the trade organizations 
will be found to have doubled in membership in the 
twelve months and almost without exception other 
big increases will be noted. The prosperity of trade 
in this country in the past eighteen months has 
helped things and so has the National Insurance Act. 
But above and beyond all, there has developed as a 
result of the great strikes of the last year or so, the 
wonderful fighting and organizing spirit which bodes 
well for the future. 

At the moment it is true a number of strikes are 
in operation in various parts of the country but they 
are local rather than general and they scarcely serve 
to disturb the general level of the movement. 

The recent formation of the National Union of 
Railwaymen has massed together practically all the 
railwaymen in the country under one banner with 
the exception of the locomotive engineers and fire- 
men who still retain their independent organization. 
The new union is proceeding with a program which 
demands a minimum wage of $7.50 a week for all 
railway workers and an eight-hour working day. 
Though there seems no chance of the locomotive men’s 
coming into the amalgamated organization as yet, 
they will stand by this national program, although, of 
course, the wages of engine drivers here are well 
above this minimum. 

The shipbuilding trade unions are debating the 
advisability of striking to enforce their demand for 
an advance in wages. Matters have been pending 
in this line of work for some time. The men are 
strongly organized and well led. It looks as though 
the simmering trouble of the year is at last reaching 
boiling point. The shipyard workers’ argument for 
the advance is that the shipbuilding “boom”’ still 
holds, and they point out that so busy are the 
British yards that orders for three new ships have 
had to be given toa French firm. But the employers 
pointed out that freights are falling and that there 
is a falling off in inquiries for new vessels, indicating 
the approach of the end of the “‘boom,”’ and heralding 
a possible reduction in wages instead of an advance, 
and they consequently asked the unions to delay 
their application for three months. When the men 
refused, the employers apparently gave up argument 
and began abusing their employes. They declared 
that the men lost time in “attending funerals and 
football matches, etc. ;” that they could increase their 


wages by 18 per cent without an advance if 
they only worked full time; that the men 
misused advances through  ill-conduct and 


bad time-keeping; and that scores of them earned 
on an average as much as $1,500 a year in spite of 
lost time. ‘“‘So heated was the argument at times,” 
says the boilermakers’ report, ‘“‘that the last con- 
ference with the employers almost came to an abrupt 


conclusion.”’ Fortunately, sufficient of the spirit 
of conciliation was left to make other meetings 
possible. 

The shipyard position is somewhat complicated by 
the fact that the boilermakers are not only without 
an agreement with the employers, but are demand- 


‘ing a special increase of wages for riveters. A ballot 


is now in progress on the question of enforcing this 
latter demand by a national strike, and should the 
verdict be in favor, the notices will be served early. 

The Boilermakers’ Society is one of the few unions 
that enforces fines against members for neglecting 
work. It is part of the branch officials’ duty to de- 
tect such cases of neglect—it is, indeed, averred 
that the employers report cases to them—and every 
month there is a return made of the members fined. 
Thus the secretary’s warning of the fact of the fines 
goes to support the contention that there is a certain 
amount of neglect of work. On the other hand, the 
system of working is blamed for much of the mis- 
chief. The men work in gangs of about thirty, and 
such is the character of the work—all highly 
skilled—that the absence of one man either from 
ordinary sickness or cup-tie fever will cause the 
whole gang to be made idle. It is the complaint of 
the union officials that on piece-work the employers 
do not organize squads and allot the work in such 
a way that the absence of one man need not dis- 
turb the others. They contend—and there is force 
in the contention—that it would be very difficult 
to find thirty men in any walk of life who could be 
depended upon to turn up regularly morning after 
morning, regardless of the state of their health, 
or other considerations, and they hold that the 
shipyard-men are no worse than others in this 
respect. 

In connection with the general unrest among 
workers in the locomotive sheds note might be 
made of a singular sympathetic strike of locomotive 
boiler constructors which has taken place at the 
Horwich locomotive works of the Lancashire and York- 
shire Railway Company, where the laborers and semi- 
killed men are on the point of striking for a fifty- 
cent advance in wages. The locomotive builders’ 
strike turns on the summary dismissal cf a man for 
an alleged oversight. It seems that he had been 
executing repairs and that after the job was finished, 
a leak was discovered. His contention is that he 
carried out his instructions and that the water-test 
failed to discover a leak, though it appears that the 
steam pressure test made afterwards, did; 350 of his 
fellow-workmen decided that he had been unfairly 
dealt with, and the management was informed that 
there would be a strike at eleven o’clock next morn- 
ing—the finish of the working week. At ten that morn- 
ing a conference of the interested parties was begun 
which had not concluded at eleven and the locomotive 
builders struck in accordance with their notice 
Shortly afterwards, however, news came that the 
man in question would be reinstated. Work was 


resumed after the dinner hour, but it stopped again 
when it was found that the reinstatement was not 
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unconditional, and two more interviews with the 
management did not end the difficulty. The manage- 
ment’s position appeared to be that the man was 
still held to blame for an oversight, and that though 
the decision to dismiss him was rescinded he should 
be suspended for a week. A meeting of the men on 
April 24 came to the decision to insist on full re- 
instatement or to remain “‘suspended’’ for a week 
along with their fellow-workmen. 

It will be remembered that the Lancashire textile 
workers have more than once made a strong and 
fine fight for the thorough unionization of their 
industry. The presence of a single non-unionist in a 
mill has again and again laid that mill idle and at 
times caused strikes and answering lockouts over 
large areas of the district. The result has been that 
every worker belongs to a society but a fresh trouble 
has arisen from the fact that some of them, from 
more or less spurious motives, have joined societies 
which are not recognized as straight unions by the 
bulk of their fellow-workers. One such society is 
the Weavers’ Protection Society at Nelson. This 
is declared to have about 500 members against 
17,000 in the local trade unions. The union weavers 
do not care for this kind of thing at all. In fact, 
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without going into the closer points of the dis- 
cussion, it may be said that the union weavers re- 
gard the members of the protection society as or- 
ganized gangs of something very like blacklegs, and 
therefore there is a-growing disinclination to work 
with them. So strained is the feeling becoming that 
at any time now it may precipitate a big textile war. 

Elsewhere in the industrial area there are also 
signs of trouble pending. The transport workers and 
seamen are still profoundly dissatisfied with their 
conditions and with the way their employers are 
carrying out agreements. The seamen, in fact, are 
alleged to have all their plans laid for a big strike 
later this year whenever the signal is given. 

The miners of various districts are like the above- 
mentioned weavers, very keen. on the non-union 
question. Several strikes against the presence of 
non-unionists have been reported recently and the 
question appears to be coming up for further dis- 
cussion by the South Wales Federation and the 
British Miners’ Federation. In the meantime 
miners’ wages are being raised under the operations 
of the sliding scales owing to better trade and 
higher prices of coal. 





CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL Unions, 1913. 


June 2, Kansas City, Mo., International Associa- 
tion of Marble Workers. 

June 9, Denver, Colo., Hotel and Restaurant 
Employes’ International Alliance and Bartenders’ 
International League of America. 

June 9-14, Buffalo, N. Y., International Stereo- 
typers and Electrotypers’ Union of America. 

June 10-11, Terre Haute, Ind., United Powder 
and High Explosive Workers of America. 

“June 16, Montreal, Can., Boot and Shoe Workers’ 
Union. 

June 16, Rogersville, Tenn., International Print- 
ing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North 
America 

June 19, New York, N. Y., White Rats Actors’ 
Union of America. 

June 23, Kansas City, Mo., Amalgamated Glass 
Workers’ International Association of America. 

Latter part of -June or early in July, Atlantic 


City, N. J., National Brotherhood of Operative 
Potters. 
July 4, — , Amalgamated Leather Workers’ 





Union of America. 

July 7, Newark, Ohio, American Flint Glass 
Workers’ Union. 

July 14, Seattle, Wash., International Alliance 
of Theatrical Stage Employes of United States and 
Canada. 

July 14, Boston, Mass., International Longshore- 
men’s Association. 

July 19, Holyoke, Mass., American Wire Weavers’ 
Protective Association. 

July 21, Chicago, Ill., International Steel and 
Copper Plate Printers’ Union of North America. 

August 4, Atlanta, Ga., Amalgamated Sheet 
Metal Workers’ International Alliance. 

August 5, Chicago, Ill, International 
Workers’ Union of America. 

August 6, Marion, Ind., Glass Bottle Blowers’ 
Association of the United States and Canada. 


Glove 





August 11, Pittsburg, Pa., International Brother- 
hood of Stationary Firemen. 

August 11, Nashville, Tenn., International Typo- 
graphical Union. 

August 18-23, Cleveland, Ohio, International 
Photo-Engravers’ Union of North America. 

August 20, Chicago, Ill., Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Freight Handlers 

August —, , Journeymen Tailors’ Union of 
America. 

August —, Boston, Mass., United Association of 
Plumbers, Gasfitters, Steamfitters and Steamfitters’ 
Helpers of the United States and Canada. 

September 1, Rochester, N. Y., Brotherhood of 
Painters, Decorators, and Paperhangers of America. 

September 1, Indianapolis, Ind., National Federa- 
tion of Post-office Clerks. 

September 1, Salt Lake City, Utah, Amalga- 
mated Association of Street and Electric Railway 
Employes of America. 

September 8, Detroit, Mich., 
Union of Elevator Constructors. 

September 9, Springfield, Ill., American Brother- 
hood of Cement Workers. 

September 9, Milwaukee, Wis., Brotherhood Rail- 
way Carmen of America. 

September 11, Boston, Mass., Spinners’ Interna- 
tional Union. 

September 15, Boston, Mass., 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 

October 6, , International Association of 
Heat and Frost Insulators and Asbestos Workers. 

October 6, Sedalia, Mo., International Brother- 
hood of Blacksmiths and Helpers. 

October 20, Philadelphia, Pa., United Textile 
Workers of America. 

November 10, Seattle, Wash., American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

December 1, Chicago, Ill., International Alliance 
of Billposters and Billers of America. 





International 


International 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING. 


FrRoM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC. 


In this department is presented a comprehensive review of industrial conditions throughout the 


country. 
This includes: 


A statement by American Federation of Labor general and local organizers of labor conditions in 


their vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 


Work done for union la 
Unions organized during the last month. 


City ordinances or state laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts; causes, results. 


A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that nearly 1,000 of the 
organizers are volunteers, doing thé organizing work and writing their reports after the day’s toil i is finished 


in factory, mill, or mine. 


The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in the industrial 
development of the country. It is accurate, varied, and comprehensive. The information comes from those 


familiar with the conditions of which they write. 


These organizers are themselves wage-workers. They participate in the struggles of the people for 
better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in short, do the thousand and 
one things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 

Through an exchange of views in this department the wage-workers in various sections of the country 
and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with each other. 

Taken in connection with the reports from secretaries of international unions, this department gives 
a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS. 


Brick, Tile, and Terra Cotta Workers. 


William Van Bodegraven.—Two new unions have 
been organized during the past month—one at 
Oskaloosa, Mo., and the other at Atlanta, Ga. 
Lockouts are on at Springfield, Ill., and Oskaloosa, 
Mo. The state of employment is good and im- 
proving. 


Brotherhood of Carpenters. 


Frank Duffy.—New unions organized during the 
past month number eight. There was paid out 
during this same period, $23,514.75 in death bene- 
fits. State of employment is good and improving. 
About fifteen local unions have reported an increase 
in wages, averaging 5 cents per hour. Approximately 
200 trade movements, having as their object in- 
creased wages and reduction in hours, are on or 
contemplated by various local unions and district 
councils throughout the country. 


Diamond Workers. 


Andries Meyer.—State of employment fair. Death 
and unemployed benefits reached $362 during the 
past month. 


Lace Operatives. 


David L. Gould.—State of employment fair, but 
is slacking up. Three death benefits have recently 
been paid, the total reaching $850. A strike recently 


occurred against the Quaker Lace Company of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., for the reinstatement of a member 
unjustly discharged. The contest was of two 
weeks’ duration and was successful. 


Molders’ Union. 


Victor Kleiber—State of employment fair and 
improving. Two new organizations have been 
formed during the past month. 


Painters and Decorators. 

J. C. Skemp.—-Charters have been issued re- 
cently for ten newly organized local unions. Death 
benefits amounted during the past month to $11,275, 
and $550 was expended in sick and disabled bene- 
fits. 

Steel and Copper Plate Printers. 

Chas. T. Smith.—State of employment fair and 
improving. Death benefits to the amount of $400 
have been recently expended, and $437 also ex- 
pended for sick and disabled members. 

Steel Plate Transferrers. 

D. H. Sherman.—State of employment good with 
improvement in wages. A local union was formed 
during the month at Ottawa, Canada. 

Tailors’ Union. 


E. J. Brais.—State of employment poor. The 
trade should be very good at this time of the year, 
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but local unions report that work is unsteady. Local 
unions have been formed during the month at 
Baltimore, Md.; Hancock, Md., and Houghton, 
Mich. Death benefits to the amount of $1,055 and 
sick and disabled benefits amounting to $2,350 have 
been expended during the month. Strikes are on at 
Helena, Mont.; Los Angeles, Cal.; Toronto, Can.; 
Oklahoma City, Okla., and Milwaukee, Wis. 


Tin Plate Workers. 


Arthur Watkins.—State of employment good. 


Tunnel and Subway Constructors. 


Michael Carraher.—State of employment fair. 
Increase of 25 cents per day has been secured for 
about seventy-five men and also a weekly pay-day. 
There is in process of formation a joint board of 
all the outside trades, so that when any difficulty 
arises with any trade, joint action can be taken. 
Death benefits to the amount of $750, as well as $150 
in unemployed benefits, have been expended. A 








strike occurred in New York on account of a firm 
not paying the scale, but after one week a victory 
resulted. . 


United Mine Workers. 


Edwin Perry—The conditions in the mining 
fields have not materially changed during the past 
month. 


Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers. 


Ralph V. Brandt.—State of employment fair 
One local union organized during the past month, at 
London, Ontario. Death benefits to the amount 
of $600 were paid. ‘ 


Wood Carvers. 


Thos. J. Lodge-—State of employment fair and 
improving in the West. Death benefits to the 
amount of $300 were expended during the past 
month. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE, AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS. 


ALABAMA. 


Birmingham.—Herman I. Ross: 

Organized labor doing fairly well, and unorganized 
participating in the achievements of the organized. 
Employment is fairly steady. Union Label League 
is doing good work for the union labels. Applica- 
tion has been made for a chauffeurs’ union charter, 
and the cement workers have also been organized. 
A tile layers and helpers’ union is under way. 


ARKANSAS. 


Jonesboro.—C. W. Lafferty: 

Condition of organized labor good, while un- 
organized is poor. Employment is steady. Some 
improvement in wages has been secured. A general 
demand is had for the union labels. Hodcarriers 
and building laborers’ and retail clerks’ unions are 
under way. 

CALIFORNIA. 


Fresno.—F. P. Lamoreaux: 

The electrical workers’ union has secured an in- 
crease from $4.50 to $5 per day; the cement workers 
an increase from $3.50 to $4 per day; cement 
mixers from $2.50 to $3 per day; cement laborers 
from $2.50 to $3 per day; and the typographical 
union an increase of 25 cents per day, effective May 
1. A charter has been applied for by the painters 
located at-Visalia through the efforts of the Fresno 
local. The plumbers and painters in Porterville, 
are in a receptive mood and through the efforts of 
the Fresno labor men they will soon form an or- 
ganization. Two union men were successful in 
being elected at the recent election. The treasurer 
of the bricklayers’ union was elected an alderman, 
and a former secretary of the carpenters’ union was 
elected a school director. 


San Bernardino.—Allen C. Kelly: 

Condition of organized labor is good and improving 
steadily. 
labels. 


Good work is being done for the union 
Musicians have just secured a charter. 





Santa Barbara.—C. F. Edie: 

Organized labor is in good condition, while the 
unorganized are in poor shape. Employment 
steady in mostlines. Painters are on strike for an in- 
crease of 50 cents per day. The sheet metal workers 
will probably be organized in a short time. 

Stockton.—Chris. Guthier: 

Stockton is strictly a union town. Employment is 
steady. Prospects are very bright for organized 
labor. Wages good and no friction between em- 
ployers and employes. Every craft organized. 
I. W. W. attempted interference with our move- 
ment, but desisted immediately after making no 
impression. A label committee is constantly at 
work promoting the sale of all union label products. 
A city ordinance was recently passed requiring all 
barber shops to close on Sunday. This includes all 
Jap and Chinese shops that are unorganized. 
Cleaners, pressers, and dyers have been chartered 
by the journeymen tailors and the pastemakers and 
dredgemen have been reorganized. 


COLORADO. 


Denver.—R. E. Croskey: 

Employment is unsteady. The only wage move- 
ment on is with the brickmakers, who are on strike 
for an increase in wages. Stenographers and office 
employes were organized during the past month. 

Grand Junction.—Quince Hutton: 

Organized labor is in good condition and unorgan- 
ized fair. Employment is unsteady. Hodcarriers 
secured an increase in wages without difficulty. A 
union cement worker was recently appointed chief 
of police. Active work is being done to promote the 
sale of union label products. Engineers were recently 
organized. 

Grand Junction.—Frank Haviland: 

Employment is not steady at present. Some 
betterments have been secured in wages and work- 
ing conditions without strike. The condition of 
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organized labor as compared with unorganized is 
good. The sale of union label products is increasing. 
Efforts are being put forth to organize the cooks and 
waiters. 

Leadville —Alfred Pomeroy: 

Condition of organized labor fair; unorganized 
bad. Employment is steady. The eight-hour law 
is now in operation, effective in mills and smelters, 
but has caused some wage reductions. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Greenwich.—Geo. Chandler: 

Employment is fairly good. Carpenters recently 
asked for an advance of 5 cents per hour, but com- 
promised on 3 cents, making the scale now $4.24 
per day. The painters also asked for a 3 cent per 
hour raise and secured same, making the present 
scale $4 per day, while the electrical workers also 
secured a 3 cent per hour increase, making their 
scale $4 per day. The plumbers are on strike to 
secure an adjustment of their demands. An organ- 
ization of laborers is to be organized. 


FLORIDA. 


Fort Myers —W. J. Burke: 

Organized labor is not well represented in this 
city and work is not plentiful. 

Titusville —Luther Hitchcock: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employ- 
ment is steady at present with prospects for em- 
ployment for all union men. The eight-hour day is 
observed here with wages ranging from $2.50; to $3 
per day. All possible work is being done in the behalf 
of the union labels. 


GEORGIA. 


Americus.—W. H. Harrold: 

Condition of organized labor fair. Employment 
unsteady. 

Augusta.—B. F. McIntyre: 

Condition of organized labor good and getting 
better. Unorganized labor is in bad shape. Em- 
ployment is steady. As a result of strike the sales- 
women have bettered their condition and formed a 
union. Good work is being done for the union labeis. 
The loomfixers organized a union during the past 
month and it is affiliated with the United Textile 
Workers. 

Douglas.—J. J. Du Bose: 

Condition of organized labor fair. Employment 
has been steady, but at present about 50 per cent 
of the workmen are idle. Very good work is being 
done for the union labels. The brickmasons have 
organized. 

Savannah.—Robt. Fechner: 

Employment is steady in all trades. Sheet metal 
workers and moving picture operators were recently 
organized. 

ILLINOIS. 


Aurora.—George Battenschlag: 

Condition of organized labor good. Wages in 
building trades are: bricklayers, 724¢ cents per 
hour; carpenters, 55 cents per hour, 5-cent increase 
over last year; painters, 50 cents per hour, 5-cent 
increase over last year; electrical workers, $5 per 
day, eight hours; laborers, $2.75 to $3 per day; 


plumbers, $5 per day; sheet metal workers, $5 per 
day, and all others in proportion. Eleven or twelve 
years ago the same men received one-half of the 
above wages for ten hours. This improvement has 
all been accomplished with very few strikes, none 
of a serious character. Other trades, although they 
are not getting as high wages as those in the build- 
ing trades, have fair wages and conditions, but the 
unorganized are receiving much less pay and are 
working ten hours per day. 

Aurora.—O. N. Ament: m 

Condition of organized labor good. Big demand 
for painters and carpenters. Employment is steady. 
Condition of organized labor as compared with un- 
organized is good. Efforts are being put forth to 
organize the chauffeurs. 

Belleville-—Al1. Towers: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
very good in metal crafts and picking up in the build- 
ing line and in mining. The retail clerks have 
shortened their hours without strike, some securing 
a reduction of three and one-half hours while others 
have been successful in getting six hours per week 
less. The difference in hours is due to the grocery 
clerks working longer than the clerks in other stores. 
The strike of the flour and cereal mill employes is 
still on. A controversy is going on with reference 
to an ordinance governing a public market. 

Carthage.-—W. E. Troute: 

Condition of organized labor fairly good. Em- 
ployment is steady. Union label products enjoy a 
fair sale. 

Chicago.—Joseph Colgan: 

Condition of organized labor fairly good. Em- 
ployment is fairly steady and picking up in the build- 
ing trades. Marble cutters are on strike with a good 
chance of winning. Painters and decorators are also 
on strike to secure an advance in wages. The em- 
ployes of the elevated and street railways have 
secured an increase in wages of about 2 cents per 
hour. Condition of organized labor as compared 
with unorganized, good. The maximum hour bill 
for trolleymen is now before the State Senate. It is 
a ten-hour workday within twelve hours. Good work 
is being done by the cigarmakers gnd garment 
workers in behalf of the union labels. 


Kensington.—Herman C. Diehl: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
is steady. The painters are on strike. Condition 
of organized labor good with the exception of the 
Pullman shops. Good work is being done for the 
union labels. Colored slides are being used in the 
moving picture shows in an effort to boost the labels. 


Decatur. —D. C. Simpson: 

Condition of organized labor first class. Employ- 
ment steady. We are building up the locals in good 
shape and the carpenters are doing exceptionally 
fine. Improvements have been secured by most of 
the trades without strike. The plumbers, after a 
short strike, secured their demand. Good work is 
being done for the union labels. We have secured 
the eight-hour day for all labor in the city park. A 
local union of stationary firemen has been organized. 
Efforts are being made to organize the bakers, 
laundry workers, and garment workers. 

East St. Louis.—Louis Schebe: 

Employment is steady and increasing for the 
organized workmen. 
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Galesburg.—Conrad F. Nystrom: 

After a three weeks’ strike agreement has been 
secured between the Springfield Paving Brick Com- 
pany, and the local union of brick, tile, and terra 
cotta workers for two years. The agreement is a 
great victory for the men involved, providing for 
the union shop, an increase in wages of 25 cents per 
day, for one-half of the men, and a trifle smaller 
raise on the balance. The company will hereafter 
operate a union shop throughout. 

Galesburg.—Geo. Palmer: 

Condition of organized labor generally good. 
Employment is steady except in building lines, 
but prospects are good when the season opens up. 
Carpenters have secured an increase in wages of 
5 cents per hour; painters have also secured an 
increase of 24% cents per hour. A strike is pending 
with the teamsters. Street railway employes have 
secured jurisdiction over barn and track men. The 
central body is doing some work in behalf of the union 
labels. The bakers and ice handlers were organized 
during the past month. 

Hillsboro.—Claude Jones: 

Condition of organized labor fair. Employment 
is not very steady. Condition of organized labor, as 
compared with the unorganized is good. Consider- 
able work is being done in behalf of the union labels. 

Kankakee.—Wm. S. Taylor: 

Condition of organized labor fair. Employment 
improving as spring opens up. Men belonging to 
organized labor have the eight-hour day, while 
those outside of organized labor work nine and 
ten hours. Teamsters were recently organized. 

Kewanee.—Robt. J. Wilson: 

Condition of organized labor good, and continues 
to improve its condition without difficulty. Em- 
ployment is very steady. Teamsters, hodcarriers, 
deliverers, drivers, and drug clerks, are talking 
organization. A fair amount of work is being done 
for the union labels. 


Lawrenceville —Frank C. Graves: 

Condition of organized labor fair. Employment 
not steady. A general demand is had for the union 
labels. A local of painters was recently organized. 


Mascoutah.—Edwin Schilling: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
is not steady. Good work is being done for the 
union labels. 

Pekin.—Philip Klein: 

Organized labor is in good shape. All union men 
at work, and room for more. Painters and car- 
penters have secured an increase of 10 cents per hour 
without any difficulty. Organized labor is preferred 
where it can be had. There is a general demand 
for the union labels. Building trades council and 
hodcarriers’ union were organized last month. Union 
of electricians is under way. 

Quincy.—J. J. Kearney: 

Condition of organized labor good, with one strike 
on in the Show Case Works of the Quincy Show 
Case Company. This company is using unfair 
methods to secure men as strike breakers. Employ- 
ment is only fair in general, with the building trades 
increasing as the season opens up. Painters, plumb- 
ers, brewers, beer drivers, and beer bottlers won 
their strikes. A label committee is busy promoting 
the sale of union label products. 


Rockford.—L,. H. Burkart: 

Condition of organized labor only fair. There isa 
large number of unorganized workmen here. Con- 
dition of organized labor as compared with un- 
organized is good. Workmen’s compensation law 
has been passed by the State Legislature. Moving 
picture operators were recently organized. Efforts 
are being put forth to organize the art glass workers. 

St. Charles —W. 1. Ayers: 

Condition of organized labor fair, but some fric- 
tion in the local movement. Employment not 
steady. 

Sandoval.—J. M. Parker: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
is steady. 


Sesser.—J: W. Smith: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
is not steady at present. Miners and carpenters 
have been idle a greater portion of the time. Car- 
penters are working eight hours at 40 cents an hour, 
was nine hours at 334 cents an hour. This gain was 
secured without strike. A union of painters and 
paperhangers is under way. 


Spring field —R. E. Woodmansee: 

Organized labor is in first-class condition in this 
city, although we have experienced several strikes 
within the past month, most noticeable of which 
was the brickmakers. This craft went out on 
April 1, being a newly organized union, and de- 
manded an increase in pay and a shorter workday. 
After repeated negotiations between the bosses and 
the men, assisted by the Springfield Federation of 
Labor and the Building Trades Council, an agree- 
ment was reached, whereby the brickmakers won 
practically 75 per cent of theirdemands. The agree- 
ment was signed on April 26, and all the men 
returned to work on the 28th. The horseshoers have 
been on strike for nearly three weeks, but have 
adjusted their differences with the bosses and their 
new scale has been signed up. The painters won a 
great victory, after being out two weeks, having 
been granted a substantial increase. The team 
drivers have practically won their demands for an 
increase in scale and all but three transfer companies 
have signed up. The cement workers are still 
negotiating with the bosses for an agreement, with 
good prospects for a settlement. On May 1, the car- 
penters will go out for an increase of 5 cents per hour, 
and forty-eight contractors have formed an asso- 
ciation for the purpose of resisting their demands. 
Three large schoolhouses are in course of construc- 
tion, and President Woodmansee of the Board of 
Education, who is secretary of the Springfield 
Federation of Labor, has given orders to the con- 
tractors that none but union carpenters will be 
allowed to work on the buildings. The present 
contractor, who belongs to the association, will be 
forced to either sign or have his work tied up. 
Employment has been steady during the past month. 
All union labels are being pushed by the Union Label 
Council, and much good work is being done along 
this line. A new union of building laborers is being 
formed, and a union of schoolhouse janitors is 
being talked of. 

Staunton.—J. W. Rizzie: 

This city is well organized and all trades are 
represented at the meetings of the trades council, 
which indicates that good interest is being taken in 














the trade union movement. Our central body, repre- 
senting 4,500 wage-earners, constitutes the great 
bulk of the workers in the city, leaving only a very 
few unorganized men, who are not receiving the 
wages paid to organized workmen. This city is 
among the leading ones when it comes to organized 
labor. Mining is very slack and, undoubtedly, 
several of the mines will close down for the 
summer, but all other trades are working steadily. 
The federal labor union has put into effect 
a raise in wages for all grades of labor. The 
carpenters have raised their scale 5 cents per hour 
—from 50 to 55 cents. The clerks’ union has 
secured an agreement for the coming year, experienc- 
ing no trouble, that union being now one of the best 
in the city. The lady clerks are taking a deep 
interest in the union and all salesladies are members. 
A label committee has been appointed by each 
local union, which works in co-operation with the 
union label committee of the trades council. A 
butchers’ union is under way. 


INDIANA. 


Goshen.—J. O. Mick: 

Condition of organized labor fair. Employment 
is steady. The work to promote the sale of union 
label products could be made more effective. 

Jasonville—W. M. Lee: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 


is unsteady. The central labor union is doing the 
best it can for the union labels. Two unions are 
under way. 


Lebanon.—Charles Williams: 
Condition of organized labor fair. 
is unsteady. 


Employment 


IOWA. 

Marshalltown.—J. C. Crellin: 

Condition of organized labor in much better 
shape than unorganized. Employment is un- 
steady, but there are fair prospects in the building 
trades. The following raises in wages have been 
secured by the shopmen employed by the Minne- 
apolis and St. Louis railroads: machinists, 14¢ 
cents per hour; boilermakers and helpers, black- 
smiths and helpers, carmen and all other helpers, 
l cent per hour. Carpenters are in conference with 
the contractors with reference to an increase in 
wages. A union iron molder was recently elected a 
member of the city council. 

Mystic.—D. M. Van Dike: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
is fair. Not much work being done for the union 
labels. 

Sioux City.—M. J. Stone: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
is fairly steady. Painters have secured a raise in 
wages of 5 cents per hour, as a result of a strike. 
Electricians have settled their strike on fair condi- 
tions, though two shops are still out. The pressmen 
and pressfeeders have also secured a raise in scale. 
A workmen’s compensation law was passed by the 
last Legislature. 

KANSAS. 

Blue Rapids.—G. O. Norris: 

Condition of organized labor fairly good with a 
bright outlook. Employment fairly steady and 
increasing. 
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Hutchinson.—Frank Reger: 

The trades that are organized here get more 
money and shorter hours than the unorganized. 
Employment is unsteady. Merchants have given 
clerks 6 o’clock closing hour on all week days 
except Saturdays, when the stores will remain open 
until 9, but these same merchants are endeavor- 
ing to discourage the clerks from organizing. 

Wichita.—W. V. Scott: 

Condition of organized labor is in fair shape, with 
business picking up in the building trades. Employ- 
ment only covers about half time. ‘Carpenters’ 
union has improved conditions, as also have the 
electrical workers and plumbers. Stage employes 
are on strike. Unions of plasterers, stationary 
firemen, broommakers, tile setters, and teamsters 
are under way. 


LOUISIANA. 


Lake Charles.—J. M. Theall: ‘ 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
steady. Nocomparison in the condition of organized 
labor with the unorganized. 

Monroe.—L,. M. Hudnall: 

Condition of organized labor fair,with employment 
steady. Agitation work is being carried on in behalf 
of the union labels. Boilermakers were organized 
recently, and a union of painters is under way. 

Shreveport.—T. J. Greer: 

Condition of organized labor good, with steady 
employment and good wages under good condi- 
tions. Painters have signed new agreement to 
run twelve months with eight hours as the minimum 
workday and a scale of $4.50. Carpenters and other 
trades are securing improved conditions steadily. 
The glass bottle blowers were recently organized. 
Two unions are under way. 


MAINE. 


Bangor.—Jos. F. Carr: 

Condition of organized labor fair. Employment 
in building trades very poor, other trades fair. Good 
work is being done for the union labels. 

Portland.—Jos. H. De Costa: 

Condition of organized labor improving and pros- 
pects good during the summer months. There is 
a noticeable improvement of employment in the 
different trades. The granite cutters of Biddeford, 
Westboro, Southport, and this city, who have been 
on strike, have returned to work, having secured 
their demands. The Central Labor Union is pre- 
paring for the coming Labor Day. Label com- 
mittees are doing good work in behalf of the union 
labels. Blacksmiths and helpers have been re- 
cently organized. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Fall River.—Simon §S. Sullivan: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
steady. Painters and paperhangers are on strike 
to secure a wage-scale of 41 cents per hour, and the 
Saturday half-holiday. 

Gloucester.—Antoine A. Silva: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
fairly steady. Fish cleaners, tinners, and pressmen 
have been granted a half-holiday on Saturdays for 
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six months with pay. Our merchants are endeavor- 
ing to work in conjunction with organized labor. A 
union of employes of department stores is under way. 

Middleboro.—William S. Anderson: 

Condition. of organized labor is good. Employ- 
ment is steady. Central Labor Union is active in 
promoting the sale of union label products. Car- 
penters at Falmouth have been organized. 

Norwood.—John J. Fitzhenry: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
is steady. All organized workers have forty-eight- 
hour week or better. Constant agitation is being 
carried on for the union labels. 

Readville.—John J. Gallagher: 

The condition of organized labor on railroads here 
fair. Among the unorganized workers conditions 
are deplorable and growing worse. Employment 
is more steady than every before in this section of the 
country on the railroads. 

Sharon.—B. S. Bolles: 

Condition of organized labor is improving. Em- 
ployment is steady. Organized steadily employed, 
and the unorganized work about two-thirds of the 
time. Efforts are being put forth in behalf of the 
union labels. The pay of the men on the highway 
and water works has been increased 25 cents per day, 
making a wage-scale of $2.50. These men are un- 
organized. The painters are talking organization. 
The carpenters of southeastern Massachusetts are 
now organizing through the efforts of the State coun- 
cil, assisted by the locals in this district. 

Westboro.—G. W. Braley: 

The painters in this town have secured an increase 
of 25 cents per day, making the wage-scale $3. Em- 
ployment is unsteady at this time on account of 
weather conditions, but will improve later. 

Westfield—Sam. T. J. Wall: 

Condition of organized labor fair. Employment 
is steady. Molders’ helpers were organized recently 
and machinists’ union is under way. 


MICHIGAN. 


Albion.—Herman C. Kamp: 

At present employment in the organized trades 
is dull. 

Bay. City.—H. B. Radigan: 

Condition of organized labor good except in mines. 
Employment is unsteady at this season of the year. 
General agitation for the union labels is being 
kept up. Efforts are being made to organize the 
unorganized. 

Detroit.—David Thomas: 

Condition of organized labor fairly good. Em- 
ployment is steady in some of the trades and in 
others slack. The organized have better conditions 
than the unorganized. The union labels are being 
vigorously boosted. 


MINNESOTA. 


Minneapolis.—John D. Chubbuck: 

Organized labor in Minnesota is in fine condition 
and on the increase. The painters of Minneapolis 
have been carrying on a revival and have added 200 
members in the last 60 days. The carpenters have 
added 50 new members in the same period, and the 
freight handlers of the Twin Cities are getting to- 
gether again, one local having been reorganized 


during the past month. Employment is steadily 
increasing and all building mechanics are going to 
work with prospects good for a full season’s employ- 
ment. The painters of St. Paul have secured an 
increase in wages of 5 cents an hour without strike. 
Organized labor is in much better condition than 
the unorganized workers. The United Card and 
Label Council is actively boosting all labels. Work- 
men’s compensation, minimum wage, initiative, 
referendum and recall laws passed by the last Legis- 
lature. Efforts are being made to organize the travel- 
ers’ goods workers and the wagon, carriage, and 
automobile workers. 

Red Wing.—Louis Hallenberger: 

Organized and unorganized labor are in good 
condition. Employment is steady. There is a strong 
demand for the union labels. 

St. Paul.—Frank Fisher: 

Condition of organized labor fair. Employment 
is good in all trades. The Building Trades Council 
of this city is discussing the feasibility of the erec- 
tion of a labor temple, plans being drawn now, with 
success almost a certainty. Good work is being done 
on behalf of the union labels. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Gulfport.—J. H. Pearson: 

Organized labor is now being boycotted by the 
Gulfport and Ship Island Railroad Company and 
the local lumber company. Employment is fairly 
steady. Conditions are very good at present with a 
small raise in wages and hours shortened from ten 
to nine. The longshoremen are expecting that the 
stevedores’ new scale will be accepted without 
friction. One organization composed wholely of 
women was recently organized and there are four 
unions now under way. 


MISSOURI. 


Columbia.—Walter Ballenger: 

Condition of organized labor good while unorgan- 
ized is bad. Employment is steady. Wages are 
gradually rising with no strikes. 

St. Joseph.—A. C. Hamlet: 

Condition of organized labor fairly good, unorgan- 
ized labor being poorly paid and working long hours. 
Employment is steady with prospects of a greater 
demand for workmen. The carmen have improved 
their wages and working conditions without resorting 
to strike. Carpenters are contending for a 5-cent 
raise, 45.to 50 cents per hour, with prospects favor- 
able for the securing of their demand. Demand is 
increasing for union label products. Stationary 
firemen and upholsterers are about to organize, as 
also are the soft drink bottlers and stationary engi- 
neers. 

MONTANA. 


Bozeman.—John W. Davis: 

Organized labor holding its own. Employment 
not very steady. Union men are constantly urging 
the purchase of union label articles. 

Helena.—C. A. Sheldon: 

Condition of organized labor steadily improving 
and receives from 25 to 50 cents per day more than 
the same class of work pays unorganized labor. 
Employment is unsteady. A law was passed by the 
recent Legislature making it unlawful to work girls 
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over nine hours. Mountain City Telephone Com- 
pany has granted to all ground men an increase of 
25 cents per day. Retail clerks were recently. organ- 
ized. Unions of bakers and meatcutters under way. 

Three Forks —Lawrence W. Baker: 

Railway shop mechanics, trainmen, and car- 
penters are organized. Teamsters will form a union 
in the immediate future. Owing to the lateness of 
season work is not steady, but when the weather 
permits there will be employment for all. Wages for 
organized labor are fair. The majority of candidates 
recently elected in this city are card men. Musicians 
are considering organization. — 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Concord.—John J. Scully: 

Organized labor is in good condition. Employ- 
ment is steady, except in the granite industry, which 
is uncertain in the winter months. Painters have 
secured an increase in wages without a strike. Con- 
tinuous agitation is kept up for union label products. 
The bakers were reorganized some months ago and 
have a stronger union now than ever before. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Bound Brook.—A. B. Cook: 

Organized labor in good condition. Employment 
is steady. Unions of painters, lathers, and electrical 
workers are under way. 

Morristown.—W. B. Losey: 

Organized labor in good condition. Work not very 
plentiful here at present. Prospects are fair for the 
coming season. The building inspector of this city 
is a union card man, and a union brickmason is the 
street commissioner. A united effort is being made 
to organize the non-union carpenters. 

New Brunswick.—Walter Reynolds: 

Organized labor in very good shape compared 
with the unorganized. Employment is steady with 
demand for more men. The law requiring engineers 
to be licensed will go into effect on July 1. 


NEW YORK. 


Albany.—Wm. A..McCabe: 

Organized labor is in good shape. Efforts are 
being made to bring about the amalgamation of the 
plumbers and steamfitters in accordance with the 
decision of the American Federation of Labor. 
Employment has been very good for the winter, and 
the building trades expect a boom the coming season. 
The painters are on strike for a wage of $4 per day. 
The trades label league is doing good work for the 
union labels. About all of the factory investigation 
bills were passed and signed by the Governor. 

Buffalo.—Edw. S. Flore: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
is unsteady. Many men out of work. 

Cohoes.—Jesse Walker: 

Condition of organized labor good in the building 
trades. Nearly all the men are working. Painters 
secured a raise in wages. Textile trades fairly well 
employed. A strike in the shoddy mills now on for 
a fifty-four-hour week with 400 employes involved, 
otherwise employment is fairly steady. This is the 
best city in the country for union label products. 
Expect to organize bakers soon and teamsters are 
talking organization. 
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Gloversville —Chauncy Thayer: 

Organized labor in good condition; unorganized 
labor, especially glove workers, are not in very good 
condition. Employment steady. Carpenters have 
demanded an increase of 50 cents per day. All union 
labels are.being championed. Glove workers have 
organized a union in Johnstown. 


Hudson.—Alburtis Nooney: 

Organized labor is in good condition, but un- 
organized poor. Employment steady. As a result 
of strike, the brewery workers have secured a two- 
year contract calling for eight hours, six months 
of the year, and nine hours the other six months, 
with wages ranging from $12 to $18.50 per week. 
Agitation is being kept up for the union labels. 


Middletown.—Walter Heffernan: 

Condition of organized labor is fair. Employment 
is fairly steady in some trades, while in others slack. 
Painters are on strike for a raise of 50 cents per day, 
and Saturday half-holiday. A committee of the 
different crafts are jointly working in the interest 
of the union labels. Retail clerks union is under way. 


Poughkeepsie.—Schuyler Lent: 

Condition of organized labor fair; unorganized 
deplorable. Employment is fair. Carpenters asking 
for forty-five-hour week at the same pay of $21, 
with prospects good for success. A committee of the 
central body active in promoting the sale of union 
label products. Four unions are under way. 


Saugerties.—Michael Fitzgerald: 

The papermakers of this town were organized the 
latter part of February, and were forced to go on 
strike within a month after organization, the em- 
ployers discharging one of the active union men for 
doing committee work. They are making a good 
fight with favorable prospects ahead. Employment 
is fairly steady. Good work is being done for the 
union labels. 


Sidney.—H. J. Atwell: 

The only organization here is the carpenters. The 
mill was organized, but not the outside men. Em- 
ployment steady. The millmen have secured an 
advance of 2 cents per hour. 


Silver Springs.—A. Gelina: 

Condition of organized labor fair. Employment 
is steady. Members of organized labor work shorter 
hours and have the preference. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Rocky Mount.—Paul Bradley: 

Condition of organized labor fair. Employment 
is fairly steady. We have had a raise of from 1 to 2 
cents per hour for all organized crafts. A central 
body has been organized, as has also a local union 
of handy men.. The cotton mill operators and the 
barbers are talking organization. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Minot.—J. M. Near: 

Organized labor is in exceptionally good condi- 
tion. The majority of organized men belong to the 
railroad organizations and typographical union- 
Employment is comparatively steady. The prod. 


ucts of union labor are in excellent demand. 
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OHIO. 


Akron.—E. E. Zesiger: 

Condition of organized labor fair. The unions are 
increasing their membership. Rubber workers’ 
local union gaining steadily. Employment is steady. 
Committees are working for the promotion of the 
sale of union label goods. Moving picture operators’ 
union under way. 

Cleveland.—Michael Goldsmith: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
fairly steady. All possible work is being done for the 
union labels. Effective assistance is being given 
in the organization of the iron and steel mills. 

Cleveland.—Ed. McEachern: 

Condition of organized labor fair. Employment 
fair. The organizing work among the steel workers 
is progressing. Efforts are being put forth to insert 
provisions beneficial to organized labor in the city 
charter. 

Conneaut.—E. H. Martin: 

Organized labor in fair shape. Employment 
steady. Masons secured an increase of 5 cents per 
hour, and the eight-hour day without strike. Hod- 
carriers and building laborers were recently organized 
Painters union under way. 

Dayton.—W. O. Chase: 

Condition of organized labor not very good. Em- 
ployment steady, but wages not what they ought to 
be, and hours are long. 

East Liverpool_—John P. Duffy: 

Conditions of organized labor good, unorganized 
bad. Employment is steady. Retail clerks have 
secured a minimum wage of $6 per week. An ap- 
preciable increasing demand for the product of 
union labor is noticed. 

Pomeroy.—John W. McIntosh: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employemnt 
not very steady, but carpenters undoubtedly will 
have plenty to do as soon as the season opens up. 
Unions of carpenters, mine workers, clerks, painters, 
and decorators, and brickmasons are under way. 


Toledo.—E. E. Smith: 

There is a healthy and steady growth in the 
organization here, both in point of membership 
and improved conditions. The unorganized workers 
are in a fighting mood, their conditions being so 
unbearable that the employes of several companies 
went on strike to secure a living wage. The fact 
that unorganized workers go on strike against 
intolerable conditions to the extent they have in this 
city, has been a revelation to the employers. Some of 
these unorganized strikes have been settled through 
concessions made to them. Organized labor is 
making steady gains without difficulty. The 
labels are being pushed. 

Wellsville—Frank Smurthewaite: 

Organized labor still improving, with the un- 
organized apparently indifferent. Employment 
is steady. The girls in the potteries recently secured 
an increase of 25 cents per day without strike. There 
is a fair demand for the products bearing the union 
label. Efforts are being put forth to organize the 
painters. 

OKLAHOMA. 

Enid,—S. D. Patrick: 

Condition of organized labor fair, better than for 
some time. Increased activity is noted among the 


building trades. Carpenters and brickmasons in- 
sufficient in number to meet demands. Employ- 
ment is steady. A union carpenter has been elected 
commissioner of streets and alleys. The State will 
submit an eight-hour law for women and a com- 
pensation act to referendum vote in August. Theat- 
rical stage employes and railway clerks were re- 
cently organized. Maintenance of way employes 
and hodcarriers are about to organize. 

McAlester —D. S. O’Leary: 

Organized labor in fair condition except in the 
building trades. The miners are working about half 
time. Good work is being done for the union labels. 

Muskogee.—W. T. Maxwell: 

Condition of organized labor remains about the 
same as it has been for the past year, although busi- 
ness in all lines is very quiet. The organized crafts 
are getting the wages, hours, and conditions de- 
manded. The unorganized are in a bad way. Em- 
— is unsteady, especially in the building 
trades. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Allentown.—Chas. M. Rehrig: 

Condition of organized labor is improving. Em- 
ployment is steady. Printers on the Democrat, a 
morning daily, and the City Iiem, evening daily, 
are on strike. Lockout is also on at the Orpheum 
Theatre. Bakers’ union is under way. 

Carbondale —A. H. Lampe: 

Organized labor is in good condition. Unorgan- 
ized labor in very bad condition. Employment is 
fairly steady. The organized workmen have been 
able to secure favorable conditions without many 
strikes. The carpenters have had a three weeks’ 
strike for the purpose of securing the half-holiday 
on Saturday, but a compromise was effected. Efforts 
are now being put forth to organize the garment 
workers and textile workers. 

Forest City.—F. A. Burdick: 

Condition of organized labor good. Some diffi- 
culty was experienced in getting the contractors to 
sign the wage-scale of the carpenters for an increase 
of 5 cents per hour, but finally their signatures were 
secured. Employment is fairly steady and improving. 
‘Lwo silk mills were recently organized. The hod- 
carriers’ union is under way. 

Lancaster.—Henry Tillbrook: 

No change in the condition of organized workers. 
Employment steady. Silk mills short on silk be- 
cause of the Paterson strike, and employes are not 
working steadily. Central Labor Union is preparing 
to start a labor forward movement to commence on 
May 21. Cigarmakers are pushing the union label. 
Bakers’ union is under way. 

Monaca.—A. C. Vetter: 

About 40 per cent of workmen organized in this 
valley. Employment is steady at the present time. 

Philadelphia.—W. J. Boyle: 

All unions are increasing in membership and the 
movement in general is in a healthy condition. Em- 
ployment is steady in almost every branch of trade. 
Teamsters, wharf builders, and building laborers 
are increasing their membership rapidly. 

Pottsville—Jerre Brennan: 

Condition of organized labor is very good, while 
the condition of the unorganized is not good. The 
union men are making inroads in the ranks of the 














unorganized. Employment is steady in nearly all 
branches and prospects are bright. The State 
Supreme Court has decided that mine owners are 
responsible for damages for personal injuries caused 
by electricity. A label committee is doing good work 
for the union labels. 


Richland Center.—Allen L. Grant: 

Condition of organized labor not very good. 
Main industry, which is cigarmaking, is dull; other 
trades fairly good. Union movement, however, is 
getting stronger, and making good headway. Mer- 
chants have been induced to put in full line of union 
label goods. Several unions are under way. 

Shenandoah.—Killian O'Neil: 

Condition of organized labor good. The barbers, 
plumbers, and teamsters are unorganized, but 
efforts are being made to organize them. There are 
nineteen local unions affiliated with the central body. 
Employment is steady." Garment workers secured 
20 per cent increase and better conditions after 
three weeks’ strike. Early closing movement was 
successful and clerks now have shorter hours. An 
eight-hour resolution is pending before the city 
council for street workers. 

Wilkes- Barre —John Yonhon: 

Much improvement has taken place among the 
organized workmen in the past three months. 
Several contracts have been signed up by the dif- 
ferent locals. After being idle for a few days the 
carpenters succeeded in getting a contract for two 
years with 20 per cent increase for the first year and 
also a 20 per cent increase for the second year. Em- 
ployment has béen steady. There is a strike on at 
the Woles Adding Machine Company plant, with 
215 men involved. A label league is in the process 
of formation. City employs union workmen ex- 
clusively. There is a noticeable increase in the local 
unions of all the various crafts in this territory. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Columbia.—Henry J. Hardy: 

Organized labor progressing rapidly. Employ- 
ment is steady. Unions of bricklayers and painters 
under way. 


TENNESSEE. 


Memphis.—C. W. Merker: 

Condition of organized labor fair. Employment 
is unsteady at this season of the year. 

Paris.—M. J. Hicks: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
is steady. Have had fair improvement in wages, 
hours, and working conditions. Union label goods 
are generally purchased by union men. 


TEXAS. 


Beaumont.—R. S. Greer: 

Organized labor in fair condition. Employment 
is fairly steady in the building trades. There seems 
to be more interest taken among non-union men 
than ever before. All possible work is done to ad- 
vance the sale of union label products. 

Brownwood.—C. A. Perkins: 

Conditions improved in all lines. Carpenters 
getting most of the work at increased scale of 40 
cents per hour and the eight-hour day. Employment 
is steady. Bricklayers have increased their scale to 
$7 per day. Committees are actively at work pro- 
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moting the sale of union label products. Unskilled 
laborers, of which there are a number, will soon be 
organized. Barbers, after persistent effort on the 
part of your organizer, have made application for a 
charter. 

Bryan.—W. W. Finch: 

Condition of organized labor improving. Em- 
ployment is fairly steady. Bartenders were organized 
recently. A union of retail clerks is under way. 


Corsicana.—C. F. Barnes: 

Condition of organized labor good, this being one 
of the best organized cities of its size in the State. 
Employment is steady. There is no comparison be- 
tween organized labor and unorganized. The move- 
ment here has defeated for election or re-election 
every candidate for an office in the city government 
who was hostile to organized labor. Everything 
possible is being done for the union labels. Through 
the influence of the union movement, the city and 
county officials employ only home labor on street 
and road paving, a large amount of which is under 
way: Hodcarriers and building laborers were re- 
cently organized. Unions of plasterers and retail 
clerks are under way. 


Childress.—Jeff. Dulaney: 

Condition of organized labor fair. Employment 
not steady except in the building trades. Wages 
are very good in all the trades that are organized 
There is a continued demand for the union labels. 
The laundry workers have been reorganized. Ef- 
forts are being put forth to organize the painters, 
teamsters, cement workers, and unskilled labor. 


Fort Worth—C. W. Woodman: 

Demand for organized carpenters is causing 
the unorganized to make applications for member- 
ship in that organization. All building trades 
with the exception of the carpenters are practically 
100 per cent organized. Employment is steady. 
Painters recently secured an advance of 40 cents per 
day. Bricklayers and plasterers got an advance of 
$1 per day, making their scale $7. Bakers are seek- 
ing an increase, and so are the printers, and both are 
practically sure of winning their demands. A good 
eight-hour law was passed by the recent Legislature, 
and signed by the Governor, and assurances have 
been given that the chief executive will also sign 
the nine-hour law for women, also the compensa- 
tion-law. Splendid work for the union labels is 
being done. The mailers were recently organized. 

Palestine—Edw. M. Ware: 

Condition of organized labor is much better than 
the unorganized. Employment is steady. Label 
committee is doing good work for the union labels. 
Electricians were organized recently. Musicians 
are about to be organized. 


Temple.—J. A. McCalmont: 

Condition of organized labor excellent, unor- 
ganized extremely bad. Employment is steady for 
union men. Carpenters recently secured the eight- 
hour day and 50 cents per hour without difficulty. 
All unions are holding open meetings for cardmen 
once every quarter. Much agitation is being carried 
on in behalf of the union labels. A central trades 
council was recently organized. Barbers about to 
organize. 

Thurber.—J. M. D. Lasater: 

Condition of organized labor fairly good. Practi- 
cally every workman in Thurber is in his craft 
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organization. Employment is fairly steady. Union 
men are generally purchasing union label goods. 

Waco.—John R. Spencer: 

The condition of organized labor in the State of 
Texas is good. The organizations are financially 
prosperous as a rule, and there have been very few 
local labor troubles during the past year. There 
have been’ quite a number of increases of wages 
secured over the State by various organizations, 
without a strike, and with but very little trouble. 
Employment is steady in nearly all lines. Unions 
have increased in membership during the last year, 
to as great an extent as in any previous year, and a 
large number of new organizations have been formed. 
Agitation for the union labels has been promoted by 
all central bodies, several of which have label depart- 
ments. Several woman’s union label leagues are 
doing splendid work, and have the hearty support of 
central bodies and local unions. The legislative work 
of the Texas State Federation of Labor has been very 
successful, considering adverse conditions and the 
presence of a powerful lobby in opposition to most of 
the labor measures introduced in the recent session 
of the Legislature. Eleven labor measures were 
passed, the most important of which are: the 
submission of a constitutional amendment provid- 
ing for the initiative and referendum, a workmen’s 
compensation law, an eight-hour law for State, 
country, and municipal work, and a fifty-four hour 
law for women workers. While the compensation 
and fifty-four-hour laws are not all that could be 
desired, they are a long step in the right direction, 
and will undoubtedly be improved by future Legisla- 
tures. The eight-hour law, it is believed, is the best 
that has ever been adopted by any State. The other 
measures were all good and badly needed, strength- 
ening the labor department, protecting laborers in 
the collection of wages, etc., and enforcing better 
conditions looking to the safety of the workers, and 
the public. The Texas State Federation of Labor 
meets in sixteenth annual convention at Port Arthur, 
May 12, and promises to be the largest gathering of 
that body ever held. The important questions are 
to be acted upon. It is earnestly hoped that a solu- 
tion of many of the problems affecting labor will 
be reached, and that such measures and policies 
w ll be adopted as will effectively promote the 
progress of labor in this State. 


UTAH. 


Milford.—C. W. Morse: 
Condition of organized labor good, unorganized 
fair. Employment is steady. 


VERMONT. 


Lyndonville —Jos. Webster: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
steady. Recently there has been an increase in 
wages of 7 per cent granted to the machinists, 
boilermakers and helpers, blacksmiths, and helpers, 
and car workers without strike. Condition of or- 
ganized labor, as compared with unorganized, good. 


VIRGINIA. 


Alexandria.—Howard T. Colvin: 

Organized labor in good condition, unorganized, 
as usual, working long hours for low wages. Em- 
ployment is fairly steady. The millmen members of 
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the brotherhood of carpenters ‘recently secured an 
increase of 25 cents per day, and a reduction of one 
hour. Organized labor is taking a deep interest 
in the movement for a new high school. 


Bristol.—J. E. Benson: 

Condition of organized labor fairly good. Em- 
ployment is fairly steady in most lines. Condition 
of organized labor much better than that of unor- 
ganized. Efforts are being made to organize the 
garment workers and a central labor union. 


Richmond.—Jas. Brown: 

Organized labor is in fine eoniitien and doing well. 
Employment is steady. Organized labor holds the 
lead in all crafts. Good work is being done in 
promoting the sale of union label products. 


Roanoke.—S. C. Priddy: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
is steady. Condition of organized labor is much 
better than that of unorganizéd. A serious diffi- 
culty is on between the street-car mens’ union and 
the management, and a strike is imminent. Good 
work is being done in behalf of the union labels. 
Efforts will soon be made to reorganize the barbers. 


WASHINGTON. 


Bellingham.—Chas. S. Hall: 

Organized labor enjoys much better conditions 
and is in possession of the eight-hour day, while the 
unorganized work ten hours for much less wages. 
Employment is fairly steady. Considerable work is 
being done to promote the sale of union label goods. 
The drug clerks are talking organization and the 
school teachers have a committee on investigation 
at work. 


Hoquiam.—Ed. G. Zimmer: 

Condition of organized labor fairly good. Build- 
ing trades improving. Since the inauguration of the 
organizing campaign of the shingle weavers, many 
mills and logging camps have voluntarily increased 
the wages of their employes. Employment has been 
steady for the past year in the lumber industry. 
Organized labor conditions improving while the un- 
organized have been losing ground. A woman’s 
card and label league is agitating in behalf of the 
union label. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Huntington.—W. H. Moore: 

Condition of organized labor good. Unorganized 
in poor condition. Employment is steady. There 
is a growing demand for union label goods, and efforts 
are being made to organize a union label league. A 
workmen’s compensation bill was passed by the last 
Legislature. Street-car men and coopers are about 
to organize. 

Donwood.—Wm. Ellswick: 

Condition of organized labor is not good at the 
present time, owing to the long strike in the Paint 
and Cabin Creek districts, and employment is very 
unsteady. All the improvements in the working 
conditions in this section have been secured threugh 
strikes. The effort to organize the workmen in the 
unorganized fields is meeting with success. A label 
league is doing everything possible in behalf of the 
union labels. 














Mammoth.—C. N. Pickering: 

Organizations are on the increase in this part of 
the district. Employment is steady at present. 
Everything possible is being done for the union 

labels. - 

Wheeling.—Jos. A. Armstrong: 

Condition of organized labor good and the condi- 
tion of the unorganized is fair owing to the influence 
exerted by organized labor: Employment is steady. 
Improvements have been secured by the electrical 
workers, who have secured an advance of 10 
cents per hour. The tinners and roofers have also 
secured a raise of 65 cents per day and the plumbers 
$1 per day. The difficulty between the hodcarriers 
ind their employers is to be settled by a committee. 
Good work is being done for the union labels. Piano 
ind organ workers, laundry workers, boot and shoe 
workers, bakers, telephone girls, and a federal labor 
union are about to be organized. 


WISCONSIN. 

A ppleton.—John Gibson: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
is steady. Good work is being done for the union 
labels. Efforts are being put forth to organize the 
papermakers. 

Eau Claire.—John Krautsieder: 

Condition of organized labor fair, but could be 
improved. Employment is steady in most of the 
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trades. Good work is being done for the union labels. 
Efforts are being put forth to organize the cement 
workers. 


Marshfield.—F. J. Mettelka: 

Cigarmakers constitute the entire movement in 
this city. Employment is steady. Much agitation 
is carried on for the union labels. 


Sheboygan.—Chas. Schirmeister: 

Condition of organized labor fair. Employment 
is steady. Carpenters secured renewal of their agree- 
ment. Plumbers got an increase of 40 cents per day. 
Unskilled labor has secured its demand for 30 cents 
per hour, and the painters got an increase of 2)¢ 
cents per hour. Good work is being done for the 
union labels. A carriage and wagon workers’ union 
and also a blacksmiths’ union are under way. 


Superior —Chas. W. Swanson: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
is fair. Wage conditions fairly good for organized 
and unorganized labor, although union men secure 
the preference. 


Wausau.—Ed. Rothmann: 

Condition of organized labor fairly good. Em- 
ployment is steady and there has been some im- 
provement among the organized workers in wages, 
hours, and working conditions. Musicians recently 
joined the State Federation of Labor. 


CANADIAN, PANAMA, AND PORTO RICAN NOTES. 


CANADA. 


Alberta, Lethbridge-—J. M. Ritchie: 

This city not very well organized. Employment 
is very unsteady with slight improvement. The 
Provincial Parliament has just passed a fortnightly 
pay-day for miners. 

St. Johns, N. B.—James Sugrue: 

Organized labor is in very satisfactory condition. 
The workmen belonging to unions receive 20 per 
cent more wages than the unorganized. Painters 
have been successful in reducing their hours from 
nine to eight without reduction in wages. Work is 
not plentiful here at the present time. A label com- 
mittee of the central council is doing good work for 
the union labels. A union was recently organized 
of men employed on the water front. Hodcarriers 
and building laborers and electrical unions are under 
way. 

Galt, Ontarto.—Arthur L. Philp 

Condition of organized labor — Employ- 
ment fairly steady with work in the building trades 
picking up. Organized trades have better conditions 
and wages than the unorganized. Co-operative 
society in process of organization, with the prospect 
in view of opening a store in a short time, and is also 
working to advance the sale of union label products. 
The textile workers and boot and shoe workers were 
recently organized 

Guelph, Ontario—W. B. Barker: 

Condition of organized labor good, while the un- 
organized receive low wages. Employment is fairly 
steady with good prospects for the coming season, 
as several of the crafts are demanding an increase in 
wages. Efforts are being put forth to arrange for 
Labor Day celebration. Good work is being done 





for the union labels. A workmen’s compensation act 
was recently passed. A musicians’ union has just 
been organized. Blacksmiths, sheet metal workers, 
and electrical workers’ unions are under way. 

Preston, Ontario.—J. W. Burgess: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
is steady. Painters, as result of a strike, received 
an advance of 33% per cent in wages. Painters and 
railway carmen were recently organized. 

Valley Field, Quebec.—Philip Le Duc: 

Condition of organized labor fair. Employment 
is steady, but wages are not what they ought to be. 
The carpenters secured a raise of 24g cents per hour. 
Good work is being done for the union labels. The 
carpenters’ union is growing in membership. Twenty- 
five new members have recently been added. 

Prince Albert, Saskatchewan.—J. S. Harvey: 

Condition of organized labor fairly good and em- 
ployment will be steady after the season opens up. 
Painters are expected to secure a 5-cent increase in 
wages, the union shop, and Saturday half-holiday. 

Truro, Nova Scotia —W.W. Goodwin: 

Condition of organized labor fairly good, while 
that of the unorganized is bad. Employment has 
been very steady during the past year. There has 
been an increase in the wages of the carpenters and 
laborers of 25 cents per day, which was accomplished 
without strike. There is an increasing demand for 
the union labels. Unions of teamsters, plumbers, 
and textile workers are under way. 


PANAMA. 
Gatun.—Samuel King: 
Organized and unorganized labor receive the same 
scale of wages and work eight hours per day, as it is 
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all Government work in this section. Employment 
is steady. The imported laborers from Jamaica and 
the other tropical islands are difficult to reach on 
account of racial antipathy. Among each race there 
is a strong feeling that the other races are enemies. 
This feeling is so intense that it is necessary to work 
the natives of each tropical island in separate gangs 
or tribes. Work for Americans is drawing to a close, 
and it is advisable that those contemplating a trip 
to the Isthmus in search of work to secure positions 
before making the trip here, otherwise workmen will 
undoubtedly be put to an unnecessary expense. 


PORTO RICO. 


Arecibo.—Nemesio Morales: 
Organized labor doing well under the depressing 
conditions which have obtained for many decades 


on this island. Conditions are bad among the agri- 
cultural workers, as they work twelve hours a day 
for 55 cents, and recently wages of the workers in 
handling sugar cane have been reduced. The objects 
of the union label are being discussed in meetings 
here. Our eight-hour law is inefficient and violated 
frequently. An agricultural workers and woman’s 
protective union were organized recently. Other 


‘unions are in the process of formation. 


Cabo Rojo.—Pascual Jordan: 

Condition of the bakers is good and they are pro- 
gressing. Most of the members of Agricultural 
Workers No. 14,342, of the American Federation 
of Labor have succumbed to an epidemic of black 
typhoid fever. Employment is steady for tobacco 
strippers, but for other work it is exceedingly dull. 
The bakers are expected to go on strike sometime 
in the future. 





DISTRICT AND GENERAL ORGANIZERS. 


Number Commissioned Organizers, American Federation of Labor, 1,722. 


District No |.—Eastern. 


Comprising the States of Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
M usetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and the Province 
of New Brunswick, Canada. 


Organizers, Frank H.| McCarthy, Thomas Reagan, Joseph 
Minszewski. 
District No. ll.—Middle. 


Compstsiag the States of New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
. Delaware, Maryland, the District of Columbia, and the 
Province of Quebec, Canada. 


Organisers, Hugh Frayne, H. L. Eichelberger, H. T. Keating, 
Placido Comunale, Joseph Tylkoff, P. F. Duffy, J D. Pierce 
Vernon B. Smith, Charlies A. Miles, John A. Frett, Luke B. 
Travers, Manny Weiss, Henry Streifler. 

District No. Iil.—Southern. 

Comprising & States of Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgi lorida, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Mississippi, an Leuddana. 


Organiser, Robert E. Gann. 


District No. 1V.—Central. 


Comprising the States of West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 


Organisers, J. J. Fitzpatrick, Cal Wyatt, Emmet T. Flood, 


Alex Nielubowski, John Blotnek, Thomas H. Flynn, William 
Bork, John L. Lewis. 


District No. V.—Northwestern. 


Competing the States of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, and Manitoba. 


Organizer, John D. Chubbuck 


District No. Vi.—Southwestern 


Comprising the States of Missouri, Kansas, Texas. Okla- 
homa, and Arkansas. 
Organizer, G. E. Mickel. 
District No. Vil.—Inter-Mountain 
Comprising the States of Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, 
New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Idaho. 
District No. Vill.—Pacific Coast. 
Comprising the States of Nevada, Alaska, Washington, 


Oregon, Calsornia, and the Province of British Columbia. 


Organisers, C. O. Young. J. B. Dale, Charles Perry Taylor, 
Arthur Jensen, George Heatherson. 


Porto Rico and Cuba.—Santiago Iglesias 
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5. Central labor union, Pittston, Pa, tax, nov, "12, Central labor union, New Rochelle, N Y, tax, 
to and incl cat he SEE eee 5 00 US Rr 2 50 
Central labor union, Lancaster and vicinity, Pa, Federal labor Pes Mn accconccsccccsssces 1 00 
RR aS 2 50 . Iron and steel workers Tere 10 00 
Central aber’ union, Jasonville, Ind, tax, j, f, and steel — 14445, a apr, ‘13, 
i 2 amin tyid aaah Aebich Wiel aie Wate eho ee 2 50 RE WE, Miva cavadnacdsedkbeced sus 9 40 
John K Lennon, treas, A F of I,, Bloomington, Bridge tenders 12333, tax, apr, '13, $2; d & Dad 4 00 
Til, interest on deposits 975 00 American bro of slate werkers, tax, mar, ‘ 217 
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BAKER’S 


Good 


over as 


COCOA $j 


Is Pure and 


Known the world 


The Cocoa of 








a 


tionally great value. 


should be sure to get the genuine with 
our trade-mark on the package 





High Quality 
Its delicious flavor and 


perfect digestibility make 
it a food drink of excep- 


To avoid inferior imitations, consumers 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 














8. Intl union of journeymen horseshoers offU S 


and Can, tax, o, n, d, "12, j, f, m, '13....... ° 
Trades and $44 council, Red Wing, Minn, 
se & £44. eee fey 


x iabor 12901, tax, f, m, "13, $7.50; df, 


5255; a sa Wate nie ds eerie tend whit 
ms Seat oe mill employes 13210, tax, apr, 

th Se Oh eck 6eocctenchidadedeceas 
ne labor 5000, tax, apr, "13, $4.15; d f, 


Flour and cereal mill yes 13209, tax, m, a, 
» % * FLY! SPR rare 


a & | Flt | Sern 
Laborers prot 14393, tax, mar, 13, $1.15; d f, 
ee Es Ss 8 bn Seu ean hal aene 
Glass smoothers 14262, tax, mar, '13, 45c; d f, 


GS GI, Bc 6 3 « ceescenscenestecosccsas 

Pearl button workers 14077, tax, mar, ‘13, 
$25.90; d f, $25.90; sup, 50c. 

Street, sewer, “and gen ‘excavatin ng ‘laborers 

png tax, j, f, m, ‘13, $7.50; d f, $7.50; 

Dec6.06. sens apedecencéanensetesenes 

Intl riate and tile roofers union of A, tax, o, n, 

G EA, © ae “BA, SONs GET ccc ccceccee 

Central ‘labor council, Seattle, Wash, sup..... 

Intl union vers, rammermen, flag layers, 

bridge stone curb setters, sup.......... 

9. Iron and steel workers 14446, sup.......... ee 





$ses 


x 
° 


s$8sss888 


wn 
nu = 


Sk 88 8 $ & 


— 
o~ 


(.9.$ Jewelry7 workers} 14447, sup...........+6005 


iamond workers prot union of A, tax, mar, '13 
a labor union, Michigan City, Ind, tax, 
P dec, ‘12, to and incl may, _ a 
Agricultural workers 14405, tax, mar, ‘13, 

EGE & Beane cdsa +o anhedantebaase 
Womens prot 14406, tax, ‘mar, "13, $1.25; d f, 

Li. ratese vie et ee ttenebens dena 
ee and labor assem, Superior, Wis. ‘tax, 
"eee ee Mic ccaccaccienes 
gue derrickmens prot 6721, tax, mar, ‘13, 

i Mit, Cin. ob ond de ube oha 600s oh.es 
a x} labor 14311, tax, f, m. 13, $2.30; df, 


Noweiy works i 19, ‘a si ' id ‘i re 


PUNE <. 5 5 6b av bbs O46 (00 tontnscedatians 
Tin, ak iron, and granite ware workers 10943, 

tax, apr, 13, $14.85; d f, $14.85 teed theese 
Federal labor 13134, tax, jan, '13, $2; 4 f, $2.. 
Federal labor 7241, tax, apr, '13, 70c; df, 70c. 
— labor 12692, tax, apr, ‘13, $4.75; df, 


Battie « cap, cork, and sto; vatY workers 10875, 
tax, apr, 13, $12.60; d !, $12.60........... 
Rockmen and excavators ine. aa mar, '1: 
Jt lS | Serer yr 
Sail pas tent makers 12757, tax, apr, "13, 





d 
Filemakers 14276, tax, mar, ’13, $2; df, $2... 
Aepeteen ten, tax, mar, '13, $5.55; 





Furs Hit 14187; tax, mar, 13, 90c; df, 90c. 
Flour and cereal mill oe | 14030, Soe at dhe 
Wire drawers 14391, tax, mar, 

ne ts Aca 64 bh Gdocnes ace senuesoebeéus 
Park employes 14388, sup..............++.: 
Federal labor 14333, tax, apr, "13, $1.25; d f, 

8 YS ae re Tey 
Federal babar 14365, tax, apr, ‘13, » 75; af, 

$2.75; sup, $13.50. ei eheenwean 


. Acetylene welding 14448, sup. Sota tga 


Central trades council, Dover, N J. sup...... 
Elevator conductor on starters 11959, tax, 
} = \ 3 | eye 
Iron and steel workers 14376, tax, f, m, ‘13, 
Ne 9 re ere S ey 
XT labor 14399, tax, mar, "13, $3.15; d f, 
skh 6bhe cenedebwaeee ed eoebanssennen 
School caretakers 14362, tax, a, m, '13, $1.90; 
nM. it ate Wahs ones Cie nciehate oenn 
our and opee = yeas 13227, tax, apr, 

"13, 35e; df sede agus eaaeseeeesns 


mit. ES and seovtere 13105, tax, 
qnar, "3S, GrBOs GF, BIB. cccccescccscsce 
Central labor union, Mectbors and vicinity, 
Mass, tax, nov, 12, to and incl apr, ‘13. 
Central labor union, Norwalk, Ohio, tax, nov, 
"12, to and incl july, °13.............+++5. 
Pastemakers 14231, acct tax, $4; df, $4...... 
—<< assn is iron, ‘steel, and tin workers, tax, 
Pe Re py Tey Sey 
Inti assn of machinists, tax, bal feb, '13...... 
Intl compressed air and Lt Wy mance 
union of U S and Can, tax, j, {, m,'13...... 
United laborers 14431, sup... ........00e000> 
United laborers 13116, sup. ............+0005 


Assorters and packers 8316, sup......... «.. 


Intl stereot and electrotypers union, tax, 
mar, "13, $37.60; , TRE. ccccccccccccces 


2 Kaneh chu waters toll conn of A tax, f, m, "13 
Intl bro of stationary firemen, tax, jan, ‘13. 
Trades and 


labor assem, Galesburg, Ill, tax, 
jan, '13, to and incl june, "13.............. 


Labor council, Houston, Tex, tax, dec, "12, to 


Se “Sl con ons o 6ncetactnebannee 


Federal labor 14304, tax, mar, '13, $2.50; d [, 


$2.50 
Navy yard clerks and draftsmens assn 12327, 
tax, mar, '13, $7.90; d f, $7.90............ 
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COLLIER’S WEEKLY is now 


five cents. 


This popular price will increase 
its power to work for your good 
in proportion to its broader, bigger 


held. 


Union Shop. 


Now, as always, 
printed in a strictly 


Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


cents 


per copy- $2.5° per year 





American society of at aoa ers 9003, tax, 


apr, 13, $1.50; df, $ , 
Depot mail handlers 14385, os mar, 13, $1; 
df, $1 
Cums toy makers prot 14404, tax, “mi ar, “13, 
$2.5 d f, $2.50 


Gl mW house ene 12588, tax, apr, ‘13, 60c; 
€ 60c rr 

Saw wasknee »rot assn 14284, tax, ‘mar, "43, 
$2.05; df, $2.05 a ae 

Stage clearers 14411, tax, mar, ‘13, 75c; d f, 
75¢ 

Clay miners 14343, tax, mar, ‘13, $2.65; df 
$2.65; sup, 50c 

Federal labor 10185, tax, mar, "13, $1.25: df, 

$1.25; sup, $1 : 

Flour and cereal mill employes 14093, tax, apr, 
"13, 55c; df, 55c; sup, $1 e , 

United cloth hat and cap makers of N A, tax, 


"12, j, f, m, 


i s 
. Central labor union, Hartford, Conn, tax, i, A 


i : 

Intl union of steam and operating engineers, 
tax, f, m, ‘1: 

Contra costa central labor council, Point Rich- 
mond, Cal, tax, apr, '13, to and incl sept, '13 

Central “ae council, Texarkana, Tex, tax, 
OS Re ne 

Railroad’ \. Eh and laborers 1407 5, tax, mar, 
re * § 8 eae ; 

Curbstone cutters 14256, tax, f, m, a, ‘13, 

; df, $2.50. ap: 

NY er x! cos employes 1 1824, tax, mar, "3, 
35e; df, : 

Neckwear Ee ‘14350, tax, apr, 13, 

70c 

Coffee, spice, and baking powder workers 9605, 
tax, j, f, m, ’13, $2.55; df, $2.55.... 

Janitors and managers prot 14369, tax, ‘mar, 
"13, 50c; f, 50c 

Flour and cereal mill employes 13206, tax, apr, 
"13, 9Se; df, 95c 


eocccceds " T0c: 


Federal labor 14257, tax, feb, '13, $1.05; df, 
Federal labor 14246, tax, mar, ’13, $2.75; df, 
United laborers 14190, tax, mar, *i3, $7.25: af 


$3 


00 
00 
00 


10 
50 
80 
50 
10 
08 
50 
68 
00 


12. 


. Tobacco workers intl union, tax, j, f, m, 


ee 
Railway shop employes 14414, tax, mar, 
4. A Re 
Fur cutters and workers 14202, tax, feb, °13, 
$1.50; df, $1.50 


Trades and labor assem, Marissa, Ill, tax, j, f, 
ie Wilks. 0 0 nS cat sdncdecatcodnces 50a boas 
Lastmakers Be tt tax, apr, "13, $8.60; d f, 
$8.60; 5 * eee eae 
Federal eee 14179, tax, apr, "13, $1.35; df, 
eS ee ee ee ee 
Suspender workers 12282, sup..........008. 


Suspendermakers 9560, sup 
Central trades council, Bay City, Mich, tax, 

ere 4 OY SS Pees 
AC McClurg and co, Chicago, Ill, sup 
Amal meat cutters and butcher workmen of 

N A, sup 
Boot and > tt workers union, sup............ 
y A 
Order of railroad telegraphers, tax, bal j, bal f, 

bal m, 13 
Boot and shoe workers union, tax, jan, '13.... 
Bakery and confectionery workers intl union 

of A, tax, j, f, m, "13 
United bro of carpenters and joiners of A, tax, 

Ts ao wee ahh swew a dee tesa eens oe 
Intl typographical union, tax, mar, '13....... 
— trades council, Peru, os, tax, i, af m, '13 


ie 


LS portrait artists ‘iaata aie “sat 
ls Se OE, Ole s ckonewscedevassaneeas< 
Furriers 14355, tax, apr, 13, $1.25; df, $1.25.. 


Pipe caulkers 14119, tax, f, m, a, 13, $2.25: 
rn tt og a ae Dek aia cakouncs 
Horse nail workers 10582, tax, apr, "13, 35c; 
SMR «bas axe ateeaN pein ata s Cenraw cas 
Wire rope and re 2 workers 14397, tax, mar, 
- % 9 LY ey ser 
tax, apr. 


Flour and cereal mill employ: es 14057, 
13, $1.20; df, $1.20 
Om Costeey tobacco strippers 11939, tax, mar, 
$1.50; df, $1.50 
Stone planermens 12866, tax, apr, 


"13, $2; df, 


"13, $16.50; df, 


Laborers gone 8079, tax feb, 
.50 


Punch press “gperators 14380, tax, mar, '13 
EE A i « comnanesndeene . 
Gas workers 14402, tax, mar, "13, $2.50; ‘df, 
mE prot 13020, tax, apr, "13, 75c; d f, 75¢ 
Pennsylvania state federation of labor, tax, 
jan, '13, to and incl june, "13 uneuinee 
Federal labor 14298, tax, feb, 13, 35c: df, 35¢ 
Federal labor 14167, tax, apr, 13, $1.50; d f, 


D+. c¢kvtveddvcanesag ess etnseusnhnes 

Federal labor 7591, 

$3.60; d f, $3.60 

Federal labor 8217, 
0. 


tax, apr, °13, 


Serer re reer rere Te 
Federal labor 12924, tax, apr, '13, $5.45; df 

ste Oris vienna sta 
Horse nail makers 9656, tax, apr, °13, $1. 50; 
=. Reeser a Maeno aicie 
d f, $1; 


Federal labor 14416, tax, mar, ‘13, $1; 

ME ccdsanheccianapaeoad wos sence weve 
Pearl button workers 14077, sup......... . 
E N Nockles, Chicago, Ill, sup ‘inh-ahite 
a AS + capel 14336, tax, mar, '13, $1.25; d f, 


~$ a See 
Federal wae 13136, tax, apr, "13, $1.25; df, 
Fe eer an sain 
Federal labor 14426, tax, apr, "13, $1.10; d f, 
$1.10; sup, $1.75. enka 
Federal labor 13062, tax, ‘apr "13, $1.20; df. 
i MR. a's an ebeouueceedn cen teens 
Federal labor 12706, sup......-........6.645. 
United laborers 13018, tax, mar, "13, $2.50; 


d f, $2.50; sup, $3 
Gasmakers, gas workers and helpers 14387, tax, 
m, a, 13, $4; df, $4: sup, $1 
Gan wasteere BOGRR, GHB. ook cc ccc cccccccccce 
Stanley Haver, Georgetown, Tex, sup........ 
United laborers 14450, su 


4 Trades council, Ann Arbor. Mich, tax, j, f, m, 


Trades and labor council, Wallace, Idaho, tax, 
jan, '13, to and inc! june, ’ eae 


$14 


Nn & 


20 


12 
16 


10 
74 


125 
225 


305 
1,372 


370 5: 


16 


> N 


nw 
eo -» Ww 


Leal 


00 


50 
00 


00 
00 


70 
50 








00 
00 
50 


70 
50 
” 


25 


0 
10 


”) 


to 


si 


M) 
5 
0 
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INDEPENDENT SALT CO. 2rm s.| 





Borough of Brooklyn, nae of New York 


549 to 559 
Smith Street, Brooklyn 
Telephone e Gall, 640 Hamilton 


Telephone Call, 1 3e-79th St. 

















. Trades and labor council, Corpus Christi, Tex, 


tax, f, m, a, "13 
beet and labor council, New Athens, Ill, tax, 


2 Saeue 10333, tax, 


df, L 90 
Soda and mineral w 
mar, '13, "$1. 50; dt. “$1.5 
— 14166, tax, mar, 
Firemens p and b assn 14359, tax, “mar, ’13, 


$2.15; bes tiicersehbeaadale as we 
House movers 14127, tax, feb, 13. $1; df, $1.. 
a prot 8249, tax, mar, 13, $1.50; d f, 
Dé ced takhvensatdseteseeedtdeweduaess 
Flour 


and cereal mill employes 13224, tax, apr, 

13, $1.40; d f, $1.40 
Gas and water workers 10678, tax, apr, ‘13, 
$10; df, $10 
a 4 labor 8769, tax, 


dd chvethauss sth ceebksatenakewenes 
cable ~avEEE prot 14280, tax, mar, '13, 50c; 


Misic engravers 11809, tax, mar, '13, $1.60; 
ae ye 
Municipal, dock builders 13041, tax, m, a, "13, 
$7.50; .50 
= Pit. and platform workers 14451, 
ae And collectors 14452, sup. 
Federal labor 14453, sup... .. 
Garbage collectors 14452, sup 
Hair spinners 10399, tax, may, '13, $7.50; d f, 
SY Pines ca cote Cegneeceetencens 
ary 1 janermens 13093, tax, apr, ’13, $2.50; 
2.50; sup, 50c..... 
United laborers 14143, tax, apr, "13, $1.80; df, 





Coin chase Kind sheen eeewans beads 
Firecracker makers 14456, sup 
= labor union, St ) 7 Sa Vt, tax, f, 


Trades and labor council, Lima, Ohio, tax, jan, 
13, to and incl june, '13 
Trades and labor assem, Marietta, Ohio, tax, 


nov, "12, to and incl apr, "13.............. 
Federal labor 12424, tax, apr, '13, 75c; “, 7Se.. 
Federal labor 14291, tax, mar, 13, $1; df, $i. 
Federal labor 11434, tax, m, a, "13, $2: of $2. 


Sch 


13152, tax, apr, 13, 
" =. 20; df, ‘$2. icittiecnwelicabasdanade 
Stenographers, typewriters, bookkee; , and 
assistants assn 13188, tax, mar, ’13, $10; d f, 





$ 

Newspaper solicitors 12766, tax, f,.m, °13, 
31.5 55; df, $1.55 

Watch case engravers 14347, tax, mar, 
$3.70; d f, $3.70 

Badge, banner, cegatia, button, and novelt 
workers 14297, tax, mar, °13, 40; A 


United ii workers 14363, tax, mar, ‘13, 
c; df, 
Cigar tobacco strippers 12971, 
12.50; d f, $12.50. . 
Axemakers 14728, tax, mar, ‘13, 65c; df, 65c.. 
need 12713, tax, apr, ‘13, 75c; df, 75¢ 
Theatrical tailors and Lees 12719, tax, apr, 
"ED, SESE OE, GL.FO. cccccsancesecassce 
Riggers prot 11561, tax, feb, '13, $9; df, $9.. 
Hair spinners prot 12353, tax, apr, '13, $2. 35; 
OE, Fee ccccvedevcocccs pecccccccccoes 


ececsccccscesces ane a. ‘a3, 


wo wo » 8Swn ew no wu sw 
S8 Ss ssssssssssses sssssssy 


o- 


—e 


> BNHeEwU GU &S NH OO 


uw 8 


S$ 8 8838 8 & Ss 


$s 


16. Cont both supervisors 13122, tax, apr, "13, 


Women domestics 14412, tax, mar, ‘13, 85c; 
Egg Candicrs’ 14288, ‘tax, feb. °13, $1; df, $1... 
es workers 10519, tax, apr, ‘13, $2.50; d f, 
City TEE, 14266, tax, feb, '13, 50c; d f, 50c 
mL, operators 14191, tax, mar, '13, 45c; 
Button FREE pon Se ‘tax, apr, ’13, 50c; 


Conteni labor union, Saranac Lake, N Y, tax, 
n, d, "12, j, "13 

United garment workers of A, sup........... 

Wire drawers 14391, sup...........+.+se00- 

Gas workers 14367, tax, mar, "13, $2.50; d f, 
eS rere 

Paper box makers 9309, sup 

Hotel and restaurant employes int! alliance and 
bartenders intl league of A, tux, mar, '13.... 








° en and steel workers 14454, sup............ 
—~} and fertilizer workers 14457, sup... . . 
Gen labor union, New Albany, Ind, sup. 
— weavers 14344, tax, apr, ‘13, $9; df, 
The chartered society of ama! lace operatives 
i A, “Ba é0 90 000 ntnnsescatnace 
laborers prot 13149, tax, apr, '13. $7; df, } ae 
ee labor 7479, tax, apr, ‘13, $3.25; d f, 
Federal labor 8620, tax, apr. ’13, 35c; df, 35c.. 
Federal labor 12552, tax, feb, '13, $2.70; d f, 
Cooks and waiters 14139, , tax, mar, 13, $2.25 
acemghen, typewriters, 3 bookkeepers, a 
assistants assn 14268, tax, f, m, a, ‘13, rik 
om mo and varnish makers and mixers 
14111, tax, apr, ’13, 50c; d f, 50c........:. 
a ond cereal mill employes 14245, tax, mar, 
“Ea De OS Mee cncecescines 1000000066 
— state federation of labor, tax, a, m, 
tb edd Kaede eanetoocenseabase eedes 
Central trades and labor council, Shreveport, 
Em, Gas 5, Gis "ES. cc ccccccccegecescoses 
Fur dressers 1 3185, tax, mar, "13; $14.50; df 
. n0.< csueakeegusenbeses4 
Central labor union, Easton, Pa, sup......... 
Pipe caulkers and tappers 17348, tax, f, m, a, 
m, j, j, @, 8, 0, n, d, "10, j, f, m, a, m. j, j, a, s, 
o, n, d, "11, j, f, m, a, m, j, j, a, so, nm, d, *12, 
. f, m, a, 13, $36; 1 Pe ete 
. - Morse, Milford, SE Mvescececaceee 


Agricultural workers 14458, 
United mine workers of A, tax, mar, '13...... 
—— goring weavers amal assn of U S, tax, 
,m, a,’ 
Central labor union, Pittsfield, Mass, tax, oct, 
"12, to and incl mar, ’13 
eX ie Marceline, Mo, tax, d, ‘12, 
Uiited la r. AEED 14113, tax, f, m, °13, ‘$1.50: 
Clam $ 14295, tax, apr. ‘13, 45c; df, Ase 
Chicago court reporters fed 14171, tax, f, m, 
nee <* $1.95 R 
orists and n employes 14134, tax, apr 
13, $1.30; df, $1530 
ber os workers 14138, tax, m, a, 


pecccncccese 43 “$3. 10: 


18 


6 


10 00 
2,377 


338 88 


8 


S$ 85 8 8882 8% 835 88 8 88 sss 
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DO NOT REPLACE YOUR WORN CARPET WITHANEW ONE 
The new one will harbor dyst and germs and will wear out just the same as the old one did. Our 

» Or Mardwood Floors, are beautiful, clean, sanitary, and will last as long as your house, 
Our new design book consists of photographs direct from the flooring. These are printed in the natural 


wood colors. 


Send for one. 


WOOD-MOSAIC FLOORING & LUMBER CO. 


Rochester, N.Y.; New Albany, Ind. 





18. wat 8133. 14349, tax, 
1.2 


21. 


. Bro railway carmen of A. tax, a, m, 


mar, ‘13, 


40c; d 
Federal labor 8786, tax, m, a, "13, $1.50; d f, 
RR ees peer 
Federal labor 12412, tax, apr, "13, $2.25; d f, 
2. 


Fetleral labor 9993, tax, apr, '13, $2; df, $2 


ae labor 12968, tax, apr, ‘13, $1.50; df, 
DE  chdan daca rethuveas shaxhet odes 
Federal labor 8288, tax, m, a, "13, $3.40; d f, 

SRE ae ae 


Federal labor 14433, sup............ 
Intl glove workers union of A, sup 
Intl bro of papermakers of ‘A, a feb, 
$28; sup, $14.70 
Intl bro pulp, sulphite, and paper mill workers 
Se Oe Pe GI Sn ccccncccscscececcees 
, roe 
Amal meat cutters and butcher workmen of 
N A, tax, f, m, ‘13 
Central labor union; Newburgh, N Y, tax, dec, 
"11, to and incl nov, 
Trades and labor assem, Alamosa, Colo, tax, 
feb, '13, to and incl july, "13.............. 
Trades council, Enid, Okla, tax, f, m.a,"13.... 
Federation of men teachers 14221, tax, apr, ’13, 
SE A Pc udeecuddevsacchgeseoes 
Fish skinners, trimmers, cutters, and press- 
mens 14307, tax, mar, '13, $7.55; df, $7.55. . 
oe derrickmens 12878, tax, apr, '13, $4; d f, 
Gardeners and Guts 10615, tax, may, ‘13, 
$2.75; df, $2.7 
Commercial 14 artists 14286, tax, m, a, 
"13, $3.25; d f, $3.25 
Laborers prot 14423, tax, mar, °13, 50c; df, 50c 
Railroad helpers and laborers 14403, tax, mar, 
sh} £1 : reer 
ix operators 10795, tax, apr, "13, 45c; 





1.50 
Federal labor 14341, tax, mar, ’13, 75c; d f, 75c 
eek labor 12756, tax, mar, '13, $1.75; d f, 


1.05 
Federal labor 13178, tax, may, '13, £20; d f, 
$20; sup, $2.75 
Suspendermakers CC «52 bak abnncedes 
Iron and steel workers 14445, tax, may, ‘13, 
SESs BE, BOSE: GM, BOO. ccccccccccccss 
Trades and labor council, Bozeman, Mont, sup 
Iron and steel workers 14459, sup............ 
Navy yard storemens 14460, sup............ 
Federal labor 14461, sup 
Button workers prot 14462, 
Bro of railroad freight, Seuniiienn, tax, bal mar, 
“12, to and incl jan, "13 
Inti union of elevator constructors, tax, mar, '13 
Journeymen tailors union of A, tax, feb. "13... . 
Intl bro of foundry employes, tax, f, m, a, °13. 
Associated wean 14314, tax, n, d, "12, 
j, f, m, "13 $3.75 
Central federated wapen. N Y city, tax, jan, '13, 
to and incl june, '1 
Central fed of labor, Cohices N Y, tax, jan, "13, 
to and incl dec, ’ 
Central labor pong Richmond, Ind, tax, j, f, 
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N 
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x Central labor union, 


OD, Eilnnc0ddesdsdanternsSecencenepeodas 
aan and gee workers 14417, tax, mar, 
PR GN IDS s Said eé-cndtersdaiece cues 


City , a Ban 4339, tax, apr, '13, 75c; df, 75c 
Gas and water workers 9840, tax, apr, ‘13, 
$19.75; df, $19.75 
Journeymen ry 3.7 12751, 
$3.65; d f, $3 


mJ vat 10298, tax, mar, '13, 50c; df, 50c. . 
Central labor union, Quincy, Mass, tax, n, d, 
"12, 3, 1: 
Coste ta labor union, Bridgeport, Conn, tax, n, 

12, "13 
Central bier union, Erie, Pa, tax, d, ’12, j, f, "13 
Central labor union, Trenton, N J, tax, j, f, m, 
7 


Central labor union, Waterbury, Conn, tax, 

jan, 13, to and incl dec, 13 
Federal labor 12787, tax. mar, '13, 35; d f, 35c 
— labor 13048, tax, mar, 13, $4.50; df, 


TL 54s eabGes uegnepeshemiedenns 6dxies 
Federal labor 8203, tax, apr, "13, $1.50; d f, 
Federal labor 13153, tax, m, a, '13, $1.50; d f, 
Hotel and restaurant employes, etc, sup 
Federal labor 14374, tax, mar, 13, $23. 05; d f, 

gg Ry Sere re 
Gum makers and wrappers 14421, tax, mar, ‘13, 
SEOs GF, Bets GUM, FoR ccc ccccsccdagecccce 
‘Trades and labor council, Port Arthur, Tex, sup 
Janitors and managers prot 14369, tax, apr, '13, 
50c; df, 50c; sup, $. 
Nailmakers 14199, tax, "13, $4; d f, $4; 
be a. real Aiea ite daar eieailaiie aaa Diet 
Badge, banner, regalia, button, and nbvelty 
workers 14065, tax, m, a, "13, $4.10; d f, 
Central labor council, Tacoma, Wash, tax, dec, 
*12, to and incl may, '13 
aunton, Mass, tax, m, a, 
Federal lahor 14463,-aup.........cccsscsess 
Essex trades council, Newark, N J, tax, jan, ‘13, 
Oe I icv nakscpncctcdnseseece 
Trades and labor council, a, Ohio, tax, 
dec, "12, to and incl dec,’ 
Agricultural workers 14197, a j, j, a, s, 0, n, 
d, ’12, j, f. °13, $3.60; d f, $3.60 
Women domestics 14370, tax, mar, '13, $2.50; 
d f, $2.50 
Gas workers 12369, tax, mar, 13, $3; 
Grain workers assn 11407, tax, apr, is "$1. 50; 
df, $1.50 
Hat block makers and one 12099, tax, m, a, 
"13, $1.10; d f, $1.1 
Federation of trade ER York, Pa, tax, j, 





United trades and labor council, Paterson, N J, 
tax, ian, '13, to and incl dec, °13 
wr ik workers prot 6888, tax, apr, "13, 50c; 


SE «<class matae <hieauaa Weeinee ee 
Federal labor 8533, tax, ™ a, 13, $7; df, $7.. 
Novelty workers 14419 
Machine printers and Fm mixers 5 (Wm E 

RO ee Ore 
American bro of cement workers, tax, m, a, "13, 

$120; sup, $21.60 


23. Tunnel and subway constructors intl union of 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 








ATENTS#225 


EMENTS illustrated 
UF INVENTIONG WANTED. 


ONE MILLION 0 DOLLARS ‘oxitreem" WORLDS) 


SUARARTEED. PATENTS 
Send model or 


SECURED OR FEE RE- 
or sketch for free report as to 


S ion "HOY WO OBTAIN a ay € wito 


for other. Patents adver. 
RESS.” Copy free. 


VICTOR J. EVANS @ CO., 724-726 Ninth Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 








23." NA, tax, m,a,’ 


ho 
ee 


. Municipal laborers 14466, sup 


Trades ont labor amok Keokuk, Iowa, tax, d, 

"12, i. f, “13 

Trades and labor assem, Decatur, Il, tax, jan, 
"13, to and incl june, 13 

Trades and labor council, Mt Olive, Ill, tax, 
dec, '12, to and incl nov, "13.............. 

Trades and labor council, London, Ont, Can, 
tax, sept, '12, to and incl feb, ‘13 

Federation of labor, Wheaton, Ili, tax, j, f, m, 
"13 


Tube workers 14338, tax, apr. "13, $15; df, $15 
Git whe: prot assn 11431, tax, apr, ‘13, 


m3 Sr prot 14353, tax, apr, "13, $13.50; 
d 
Badge and lodge par 
tax, may, "13, $1.40; 
Elevator operators and it. 14215, tax, m, a, 
~ XX FS Sealer Roars 
Soli pis = and helpers 13052, tax, apr, ‘13, 
1; ° 
ied Se BENE OU. woecc ar cccdcniacees 
Necktiemakers 12655, sup................. 
Suspendermakers 10342, sup..............-. 
Central labor union. St Johnsbury, Vt, sup. 
Central labor union, Clinton, Ind, tax, re m. 


xdge par aphernalia makers 9136, 
, $1.40 


Central labor union, Middletown, Conn, sup. . 

Iron and steel workers 14464, sup............ 

Federal labor 14465, sup................... 

Nebraska state fed of labor, tax, nov, ‘12, to 
ard incl, oct, '13 

Central labor union. Haverhill, Mass, tax, jan, 
"13, to and incl dec, ’13 

Central labor union, Salem, Mass, tax 
"1 





Trades and labor assem (Kenton and Campbell 
counties), Covington, Ky, tax, jan, ’13. to and 
incl dec, '13 

Warren district trades assem, Bisbee, Ariz, tax, 
oct, 12, to and incl mar, "13.............. 

bg eg 12493, tax, apr, '13, $1.25; d f, 

1 


sis and cerea! mill oo 14046, tax, m, a, 
13, $1.05; df, $1.0: 
Tobacco strippers 12046, sy mar, 


"13, $7; df, 
Cigar factory tobacco strippers 10227, tax, m, a, 
- 8 7: 5 g: pAregar rae ey 
Suspender workers 8144, tax, f, m, a, °13, 
an an senna nde din main 
Trades coincil, Beloit, Wis, tax, dec, '12, to and 
Se "Bcc ctrenedeséasendemseec apes 
= and labor council, apginn, Kans, tax, 
"ED, Gp One eee Ba, “ED ..0 06 Ke ctcccss 
ripeten cmatapen 14089, he f, m. "13, $1.80; 
I Pace cnptvebtatcngateaetwes dae 
Trades and labor assem, Moberly, Mo, tax, o, 
n, We te hacenadeeedccbons vedecqnev ges 
Window washers 12865, tax, apr, 13, $4; d f, 
Amal assn of street and e'ectric railway em- 
ployes of A, sup 
Eccentric firemen aye re 
Laborers prot 14393, sup...............+4.. 
Federal labor 12509, tax, mar, "13, $5; df, $5; 
‘ye eS eae 


. Flour and cereal mill employes 14467, sup... .. 


Central trades council, Eldorado, Ark, sup... . 
Metal polishers, buffers, platers, brass and 

silver workers union of N A, tax, o, n, d,"12.. 
— + epehaesanennenseemans tax, o. n, d, "12, j, f, m, 
Intl an engravers union, tax, f, m, '13...... 
nat a} council, Anaconda, Mont, tax, d, 
12, j, £, 
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25. Central trades and labor assem, Tampa, Fia, 


26. 


28. 


tax, jan, 13, toand incl june, ’13....... 
Central labor council, Zanesville, Ohio, tax, nov, 
yg LO ee rrr 
United trades and labor council, Pittsburg and 
vicinity, Kans, tax, j, f, m, 
Calumet joint labor council, 
tax, jan, "13, to and incl dec, 
Wyoming state fed of labor, tax, jan, 
incl, dec, "13 
wr i 4 ring workers 14320, tax, apr, '13, $1.80; 


'Kensiagioa, Ti 


"13, to and 


Federal labor 11617, tax, mar, "13, $2.50; d f, 
RE eee re ee ere ae 
ees be 12916, tax, f, m, "13, $2.90; d f. 
Federal labor 14251, tax, feb, 13, 60c; d f, 60c. 
—- labor 13128, tax, apr, ‘13, $1.75; df, 
Federal labor 13125, tax, m, a, m, '13, $1.05; 
i cit non stbe ke ovens : 
Ladies straw and _- Ps wrokers 12675, tax, 
ery S38 § Tl. 4 So eer. 
Gold ‘beaters 13013, ok mar, '13, $2.55; df, 


Assorters and packers 8316, sup.............. 
Iron and steel workers oo Gs 9 sc cncwonse 
Bae employes 14089, su; 
Central labor union, yw hen NY, tax, nov, "12, 

to and incl apr, "13 
a Dee stonecutters assn of N A, tax, feb, 


samba workers int! union, tax, j, .f m,"I13.... 
Georgia state fed of labor, tax, "12, to and 
See Ge nd ccasceannadatedss 
Trades and labor council, Peru, Ill, tax, jan, "13, 
nea. =. iy 
 epeprrercets 167, tax, apr, ‘13, $1; df, 


Horse nail makers p and b 6170, tax, apr, ‘13, 
i VIR eee 
Central trades and labor union, E St Louis, Il, 
tax, jan, '13, to and inel dec, 13 
“hed workers 14350, tax, may, 13, 70c; df, 


Suspender workers 13086, int m, a, m, j, "13, 
— and an —~ 14078, tax, mar, ‘13, 
60c; d f, 60c; 50c 
Pottery works Loos 14422, tax, apr, "13, $5; 
d f, $5; sup, $4.50 
C W Swanson, Superior, Wis, sup............ 
Button workers prot 14468, sup............. 
Federal labor 14469, sup... .............5055 
Montreal trades and labor council, Montreal, 
CC tesennticnbenasaoeede 
Retail clerks intl prot assn, tax, feb, '13....... 
Intl seamens union of A, tax, f, m, a, ‘13. 
Intl union _ o united brewery workmen ‘of A, 
tax, a, m, 


Mechanics ere pers | 12864, a apr, "13, we ai 


Ontad labor union, Fremont, Ohio, tax, jan, '13, 
to and incl june, '13 

Central labor union, Augusta, Gardiner and 
oo Me, tax, jan, 13, to and incl june, 


"13, to 


Trades council, TT “Tex, tax, jan, 
and incl dec, ’ 
Tops ans SSR Utica, N Y, tax, j, f, m, 
Trades and labor assem, Kewanee, Ill, tax, jan, 
"Fe, GG I, "Bn oc csccvtcccsoeces 
Trades and labor assem, Ottumwa, Iowa, tax, 
jan, ‘13, to and incl june, "13 
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28. Eg; pegestens 11254, tax, apr, 13, $13.30; d f, 





. Jewelry workers 14470, su 


BR Ve opessocercreceteseceseeesec ess 
Shi + ppd tax, m, a, "13, $1.25; d f, 


Stenographers mr ‘pis : assa_ iid. ‘ie 
“ay BE 3 ee aaa 
P00. 14332, tax, mar, "13, $20.60; d f, 


Din i-ethnreneah ooo tdnsd dete ee te os 
woene labor 9068, tax, m,a, "13, $1.10; d f, 


$6; d f, $6; sup, 50c 
Suspendermakers 9560, sup 
Pearl button workers 14279, tax, o, n,d,’ 





m, a, 13, $3.70; df, $3.70; sup, $i nat thas 
Pipe layers 12917, tax, f, m, ’13, $1.70; d f, 
REE REE EE a a 
Bill posters and billers 49, sup............... 
Wood sawyers 14392, tax, f, m, "13, acct apr, 
"Ey PEs Cc ca sdssecisccvccecccsonse 


Tron and steel workers 14386, tax, mar, ‘13, 
i} ff. 4 | See 
Trades council, Muncie, Ind, tax, jan, '13, to 
ere rae 
Trades Ne labor council, Rowan county, N C, 
tax, j. f, m, 
Trades and labor council, Hoquiam, Wash, tax, 
jan, °13, to and incl jume, °13.............. 
Central trades and labor council, Richmond, 
Va, tax, jan, "13, to and incl june, "13....... 
Labor council, Gaiveston, Tex, tax, jan, 13, to 
OG BREE GOR, “BBs ccc cccccccccncevccdscocs 
Labor council, Kern county, Cal, tax, jan, "13, 
to and incl june, ’1 
Trades assem, Joplin, Mo, tax, jan, ’13, to and 
incl june, '13 
Spokane central labor union, Spokane, Wash, 


tax, yan, ‘13, to and incl june, ’13.......... 
Telephone operators 12846, tax, f, m, a, "13, 
664 aastactnedeeaneeneese 


= U oe 12347, tax, apr, "13, $2.65; d f, 


e 1 prot 14357, tax, mar, "13, 70c; d f, 70c 
Furriers 14315, tax, mar, '13, 50c; , 50c. 
eC labor 7087, tax, apr, 13, $4.25; df, 
Federal labor 11796, tax, apr, "13, $2.50; d f, 
$2.50; su 
Central trades and labor council, Rutland, Vt, 
tax, jan, '13, to and incl june, ’13, $5; sup, 50c 
Park employes 14388, tax, a, m, ’13, $3; df, $3; 
GUM, FOB. ocr ccccccvccevcveseccccceccecce 


. Womens prot 12721, tax, mar, ’13, 50c; d f, 50c 
Tobacco strippers 12690, tax, mar, '13, 90c: df, 
Ce eer rere 
Trades council, Albion, Mich, tax, jan, ’13, to 
GE BONE BMA, "ES. cc cacccvcccvccscscccces 
Trades council, Herrin, Ill, tax, jan, 13, to and 
Spel Sem, ED... ccc cccccccccccoscecssece 
Central trades and A ae council, Kingston, 
WE WY, Gt, B & Whe "We ccscccesccscccsccece 
Central labor canal Astoria, Oreg, tax, jan, 
"13, to and incl june, '13.......-.-+-++-.- 


Central labor union, Arecibo, P R, tax, oct, '12, 
to and incl mar, ’13 
Trades assem, Schenectady, N Y, tax, jan, '13, 
oo and incl Jeeme, “1S... cccccccccccccccesnes 
Dept laborers 14223, tax, apr, '13, $2; df, $2.. 
Meat, food, and sanitary science ganspectors 
12912, tax, apr, "13, $2.80;d f, $2.80........ 
a xe labor 11643, tax, m, a, °13, O32: 20; d f, 
Federal labor 14071, tax, feb, 13, 75c; df, 75c. 
Trades assem, Bradford, Pa, tax, july, 12, to 
Gi Gee GEE, PED. ccc ccvccccesscccesccece 
Railroad helpers and laborers 14427, tax, apr, 
13, $1.50; d f, $1.50 
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AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


30. Women domestics 12767, tax, may, '13, 75c; 










Organizing expenses: HT Keating, 0 
fH Flynn, $66.50; J L Lewis, $75.29; re; 
Kwaterski, $30; Hugh Frayne, $115; J A 
Flett, $56.70; E T Flood, $90.50; William 
Bork, $66.29; John Srblanovich, $46.65; 


Ss we chislaawSdlins Hh sechebodnencenese $1 50 
American bro of slate workers, tax, apr, "13. . 217 
Trades and labor council, Galoutown, Pa, tax, 

jan, '13, toand incl may, ’13.............*. 417 
Central fed of labor, Troy, N Y, tax, oct, "12, to 

RS cist blab <neekes eee 5 00 
Central trades council, Marion, Ind, tax, jan, 

. fT US eee 5 00 
Unit 1 , tax, j, f, m, "13, $1.25; 

ata Aiea aan Keaenendameentns 2 50 
Scale workers prot 7592, tax, mar, '13, $4.45; 

BE SERRE ASE ee 4 
Fish skinners, trimmers, cutters, and press- 

i ch ikenccheenn ohne enee >t 50 
Pearl button workers 14077, sup............. 13 00 
NS OT CO MI. 5 5 a5 0s ccccdnccosese 1 00 
Callaghan and co, Chicago, Ill, sup........... 6 00 

workers intl union of N A, sup........ 2 25 

er and Taylor co, N Y city, sup. : 2 07 
Chemical workers 14471, sup... . 10 00 
Enameling workers 14472, sup 10 00 
Agricultural workers 14473, sup.............. 10 00 
E Porter, Champaign, Ill, sup............. ° 117 
Gamal Cup PMNS. 2... oe sccceserccccccecocers 3 75 
eee ee 228 70 
Advertisements, AM Fep.................... 1,530 73 
ry 271 80 
DE thstbsinvctembeniotiaewendenwh $114,357 86 

EXPENSES. 

; Translating, ado ia cocdnvaséia $25 00 
April, 13, rent, T A Wickersham............ 427 50 
Organizing expenses: Valentine Barie, $20; 

Santiago Iglesias, $37.50; J D Chubbuck, 

$39.29; Joseph Tylkoff, $57; Henry Streifler, 

$59.35; J A Flett, $37; Santiago Iglesias, 

$38; Mike Bodrog, $23.37; Fred eiily, 

$27.76; Joseph Bielski, $23.37; John Vali- 

i M: soniencbbeedus andes sscanenicet 366 64 

» Translating, PO Ss a dvcicnséannnee 5 
Stamps: 4,000 I-c, $40; 2,000 2-c, $40; 400 4-c, 

$16; 200 6-c, $i2 ; 100 I-c, $1; 100 2-c, $2; 

"ity pes EN Re i> Pa ASAE NE al 111 00 
Organizing expenses: C A Miles, $45; Alex 
Nielubowski, $42; George Davidson, $20; 
OA Cone, $10; J L Lewis, 8357.69: E E T Fiood, 
9.70; William Bork, 1.95; Cal Wyatt, 

$58. ae F H McCarthy, $53.15; J L Lewis, 

DE +» Sardkshedtedtedheeseadanse<ese 494 68 
3,000 oo stamped envelopes, P O dept....... 63 24 

b Salary, office employes, week 55 apr 5, '13: 

J Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $30; Manning, 

$25; L A Sterne, $25: JE Giles, $22; DL 

Bradley, $18; FL Faber, $18; I M Rodier, 

M Lauber, $18; W H Howlin, $20; 

A E Hawkias, $16; GA Boswell, $17; R > 

Thomas, $15; M Webster, $18; S Lantkfor 

$17; FK Carr, $15; C R Breneman, rs 

E R Brownley, $14; , § von Ezdorf, $16; ie a 

Waggaman, $15; M Connell, $13; 

Parsons, $21;S E Woolls, $18; EC Howard. 

$17; S B Woolls, $12; E J Tracy, $11;H B 

Andrew (4% days), HK we 

$17.50; GP Boswell (Ss 3-7 days), $8.99; AE 

Knight (5 days), $12.50; E Rowley, $10: EF 7M 

Stewart, $15; a J Sugrue, $10; E B Kane 

CE, Sn cncceaexsscactceretesseee 563 86 
Salary, week sending as ane 5. 4% A M2 pee « 30 00 

. Translating Germ: von Ezdorf.......... 1 25 

me o> expenses: Grant Heniiion, $57; 

CS ae 107 00 
Translating German, V von Kreuter......... 10 00 
Organizing expenses, C A Yates............. 10 00 
Refund on labels returned, Hattie Wilmes. 4 80 
Organizing expenses: G E Mikel, $50.46; J B 

ale, $23.80; C P Taylor, $69.15; George 

Heatherton, $41.35; GC O Young, $59.25; 

Arthur Jensen, BR. wc igaica gat exte 288 46 

. Translating, Wilfrid Rouleau............... 7 80 
Carpentering work, Staley & Flather........ 4 75 
Expenses Washington, D C, to Pittsburg, Pa, 

and return attending conference of the labor 

forward movement and the organization of 

oh iron and steel workers, Frank Morrison, 32 $5 
Strike benefits to laborers prot 8079 for 99 

week, ending apr 3, "13, James Young, —.. 244 00 
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James Benley, $6.80; John Blotnek, $77.80; 
H L Eichelberger, $60.50; Henry Streifler, 


$61.31; P F Duffy, $59.50; Alex Nielubowski 
+ Se : 

Organizing expenses J A G Richards, $24; 
Mike Bodrog, $22.55; Fred Reilly, $26.82; 
Joseph Bielski, $25.15; Joseph Tylkoff, 
$69 68 

Bal translating, V von Kreuter 

Organizing expenses: J D Pierce. $94.30; J D 
Pierce, Jr, $24; Cal Wyatt, $52.06; T J 
Reagan, $25 

Account printing 100 000 copies 4-pp A F of L 
weekly news letters, The Washington Herald 

Telegrams, jan, '13, The Western Union Tele 
graph co iis 

Seals and stamps, J] Baumgarten & Sons co 

Printing, March, 1913, AM Fro, The Law Re 
porter Printing co 

2 line cuts, Natl Engraving co 

Translating, The Berlitz School of Languages 

Organizing expenses: Phil Bradley, $10; F H 
McCarthy, $51.11: Santiago Iglesias, $42 
J O Walsh, $14 

Organizing expenses’ J B Dale, $20; C A Miles, 
$35.52; J] D Chubbuck, $38.05; G E Mikel, 
$40.09; Manny Weiss, $25; Manny Weiss 
$25; Il. B Travers, $20.89 

Commissions on advertising contracts for Dec 
1912 


Strike benefits to tobacco strippers 12722 for 
first, second, third, fourth, fifth, and sixth 
weeks, ending feb 1, 8, 15, 22, mar | and 8 
13, Patricia Rodriguez and Santiago Iglesias 

Salary, office employes, week ending apr 12, '13 
J Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $30; D F Manning 
$25; L. A Sterne, $25; J E Giles, $22; D L 
Bradley, $18; F L Faber, $18; I M Rodier, 
$18; I M Lauber, $19.70; W H Howlin, $20 
A E Hawkins, $16: G A Boswell, $17: RS 
Thomas, $15; M Webster $18; S Lankford, 
$17; F K Carr, $15; C R Breneman, $16; 
E R Brownley, $14; W von Ezdorf, S16; 
F E Waggaman, $15: M M Connell, $13 
E N Parsons. $18; S E Woolls, $18; E C 
Howard, $17; S B Woolls, $15; E J Tracy 
$11: H B Andrew, $11: H K Myers, £15 
G P Boswell, $10; A E Knight, $14; E Row 
ley, $11.80; E M Stewart, 515: M J Sugrue 
$10; E B Kane, $11.09 

Addressing, folding, and enclosing circulars in 
envelopes: B Furman, $2.50; E J Boteler, 
$2.35: M K Gantley, $2.70; M H Harris, 
$3.65; C Armstrong, $3.65; B L Calhoun, 
$3.65; D H Sprague, $3.65 

Stenographic services reporting argument he 
fore Court of Appeals (1d f), Albert Harper 

Stamps: 4,000 I-c, $40; 1,000 2-c, $20; 500 4-c, 
$20; 400 8-c, $32; P O dept 

Organizing expenses: C O Young, $63: Arthur 
Jensen, $41.05; John Fitzpatrick, $180.50 

Printing and wrapping 3,000 I-p A F of L 
weekly news letters, The Washington Herald 

Legislative expenses: Grant Hamilton, $57 

E Holder, $79.80 

Organizing expenses: R E Gann, $38.40; R E 
Gann, $42.10 

Organizing expenses, L B Travers 

Postage on A F of L weekly news letters, P O 
dept 

Organizing expenses: H T Keating, $61.50; 

J Reagan, $25; Joseph Bielski, $27.50; 
Fred Reilly, $28.21; Mike Bodrog, $23.86; 
JAG Richards, $24; J D Pierce, Jr, $24; 
J D Pierce, $69.80 

Strike benefits to 0 prot 8079 for ninth 
week, ending apr 10, , James Voting, nme 

Organizing expenses: H v Hargrove, $10; J J 
Henley, $20; John Hoehn, $20; Hugh Frayne, 
"$98.32; T H Flynn, $81.25; John Blotnek, 
$77 80: John Srblanovich,. $52.15; Alex 
Nielubowski, $40.33; J L Lewis, $62.75 
A J Kwaterski. $32.70 

Wrapping A F of I. weekly news letters, I. M 
Bell 

Organizing expenses ‘go Bork, $65.90 

Duffy, $57; H L ag, $68.25; 
Joseph Tylkoff, oot »5 

Organizing expenses: C P Taylor, $62.45; E T 
Flood, $65.65; J D Chubbuck, $38.86; J A 
Flett, $65.25; Henry Streifler, $62.71; F H 
McCarthy, $49.38. 

Organizing expenses Pl: acido Comunale, $60 34; 
G E Mikel, $55.23; Manny Weiss, $25; Cal 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Salary, weck ending apr, 19 "1% 
ey expenses [a Speen $36.25 


Legislative expenses, Grant Hamilton, $5 





Wyatt, $59.55 


Apprupriations for feb and mar, ‘13, to Natl 


Womens Trade Union league (organizing 
expenses), M D Robins 


One half tone, Nat! Engraving co 
Wrapping, mailing. and hauling A F of L. weckly 


news letters, The Wa hington Herald 


One book “The Wage Earner,’ P S Ridsdale 
Organizing expenses 





Gann, $44.30; C A 
Yates, $20; C P Taylor, $62.60; James 
Benley, $5.50 


Salary, week ending apr, 12, ‘13, F C Thorne 
Salary, office employes, week ending apr. 19, ‘13 


uy; $39; R I, Guard, $30; D F Manning 
: 4 Stern $25; J E Giles (5 days) 
$18 33 D i Bradicy, $18; F 1. Faber, $18 
I M Rodicr, $18; | M Lauber, £1F; W H 
Howlin, $20; A E. Hawkins, $16; G A Bos 
well, $17; R S Thomas, $15; M Webster 
£18: S Lank -m S17 F K Carr, $15; C R 
Breneman, $16; F R Brownley, £14; W von 
Ezdorf, $16; F fi Wagzaman, $15: M M 
Connell, $13; E N Parsons, $18; S E Woolls, 
$18; E C Howard, $17;SB Woolls, $12;EJ 
Tra $11; H B Andrew, $11; H K Myers 
$15; G P Roswell, $19; A E Knight (4 6-7 
days), $11.17; E Rowley. $10; E M Stewart, 
$15 M J Sugrue, $10; E B Kane, $10 

FC Thorne 





C O Young, 5 


Attorney fees and expesnes in connection with 


the contempt case (1d f), Alton B Parker 


Printing record books, $217.01; roll call books, 


$156.02: 1 binder, $1.75; A Zichtl & co 


Printing 4 000 4 F of L. weekly news letters of 


week ending apr 19, ‘13, The Washington 
Herald 


A E Holder, $5 


Translating, } Dieserud 
Strike benefits to laborers prot 8079, for tenth 


week ending apr 17, ‘13, James Young, treas 


Organizing expenses: | D Pierce, $76.80: H L 


ic helberg er, $61; H T Keating, $64.7 

Alex Nielubowski, $51.05, John Blotnek 

$60.85, John Srblanovich, $46.65; T H 
Flynn, 568.70, J l, Lewis, $60.45: A J Kwa 
terski, $33.60; P F Duffy, $61.50; Wm Bork 
$64.95; Hugh Frayne, $107.66; ] B Dale 
$20; Fred Reilly, $26.32; J] A G Richard 

$26.25; J] D Pierce, jr, $24; Joseph Bielski 
$20.49; Mike Bodcrog, $18.98: H L Burt 
$10; H F Hiefers, $10; J] J Henley, $20 
John Coleman, $10; F A Fitzgerald, $20 
Joseph Tylkoff, $63.36; Manny Weiss, $25 
George Heatherton, $41.35; George Heather 
ton, 544.20; J A Flett, 362.96; E T Flood 
$99.22; T J Reagan, $25; Henry Streifler 
$59.16; C A Miles, $27.14; C A Miles, $30.67; 
S Czaster, $16; Michael Goldsmith, $9.85 


Refund of premium on bond, flat janitors 14332 


I G Brotherton, secy 


Organizing expenses, Placido Comunak 
Expressage, U S Express co 

Premium on surety bond, Nat! Surety co 
Organizing expenses, W illic am Topham 

Stamps; 200 5-c, $10: 200 2-c, $4; 1,000 I-c, 


$10; P O dept 


Organizing expenses: L B Travers, $20.50: Cal 


Wyatt, $63.65; J D Chubbuck, $39.07: G E 
Mikel, $46.25; C O Young, $61: F H Me 
Carthy, $61.47; Tony Phillips, $38: S 
Czaster, $11.66; C P Taylor, $69 


One abridged edition Catholic directory, P J 


Kenedy & Sons 


Refund of premium on bond due hodca arrie rs, 


168, J F Harlow, treas 


Salary, office employes, week ending apr 26, '13 


J Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $30; D F Manning, 
$25; L A Sterne, $25; JE Giles, $22; DL 
Bradley, $18: FL Faber, $18; IM Rodier, 
$18; I M Lauber, $19.70; W H Howlin 
$20; A E Hawkins, $16; G A Boswell, 
$17; R S Thomas, $15; M Webster, $18 
S Lankford, $17; F K Carr, $15: C R 
Breneman, $16; E R Brownley, $14; W von 
Ezdorf, $16; F E Waggaman, $15: M M 
Connell, $13; E N Parsons, $18;S E Woolls, 
$18; E C Howard; $17:SB Woolls, $12;E J 
Tracy, $11; H B Andrew, $11; HK Myers, 
$15; G P Boswell, $10; A E Knight, $14: E 
Rowley, $10; E M Stewart, $15; M J 
Sugrue, $19; E B Kane, $10 . 
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ange 


BALTIMORE 


RYE 


RIPE AND MELLOW 
RICH AND REFINED 


WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, 





THE PERFECTION OF WHISKEY 
QUALITY IS ALWAYS FOUND IN 


HUNTER 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 


Md 





ad 








week ending apr 26, '13, F C Thorne 
and drayage on cabinet 


25. Salary 
Freight 


and stencil 


machine, Merchants Transfer & Storage co 


Arthur Jensen 


Organizing expenses 
& P Telephone co 


Telephone service, C 

One ink stand, 

Translating, The Berlitz School of Languages 

Telegrams, Postal Telegraph Cable co 

5,000 list of organizers, $90 
zations, $160; 4 extra pages, $11.20 
for paper, $52.50, L G Kelly Printing co 

Printing apr, ‘13, 
ing co 

26. Legislative expenses, Grant Hamilton 
Telegrams, Western | — Telegraph co 


D S Morrison Stationery co, in 


; 5,000 list of organi 
credit 


Am Fep, Law Reporter Print 


Legislative expenses pe med 

Organizing expenses fos “Butlo $20; Charles 
Anderson, $19; W J Kelly, $00 

Salary as treasurer of A F of L, jan 1, ‘13, to 
july 1, 13, John B Lennon 

Organizing expenses: J B Dale, $20: Arthur 
Jensen, $89.75 

28. Strike benefits to laborers prot 8079, for 

eleventh week ending apr 24 13, James 
Young, treas 

Contribution to Am Feo, Hans Fehlinger 

Organizing expenses: William Bork, $61; Hugh 
Frayne, $147.50; T H Flynn $63.06; S 
Czaster, $50.79; A J Kwaterski, $34; J L 
Lewis, $65.60; Henry Streifler, $61.52: Johr 
Blotnek, $63.05: H T Keating, $63.85; John 


Srblanovich, $51.40 Alex 
$90.55 
», 3.0002 


c stamped en\ P © dept 


Organizing expenses: ] 


elopes 


Nielubowski 


D Pierce, ir, $24; P I 





Duffy, $64.42; E T Flood, $70.25 
Reilly $25 17; Joseph Bielski, $22.02: J A 
Richards, $24.90; J] D Pierce, $72.10; H C 
Hoelt jx $6.50. I. H Moore, $10; Santiago 
Iglesias, $38.90; J A Flett, $62.85 
Postage due, $1.25; newspapers and magazines 
$1.96; freight and drayage, $4.74; one book 
$1; hauling and drayage, $2.55; nails, 30 


$30 00 


475 
42 90 
114 14 


up 


184 00 
5 00 


29 


matches, 40c; cheese cloth, 25c; office key, 


25c; disinfectant, 40c; car tickets, 
J E Giles a 
Hauling Am Feb, “Thos Jones. 
One months salary, Saml Gompers, pres 
One months salary, Frank Morrison, secy 
Organizing expenses, Placido Comunale 
Postage on Am Fep, P O dept 
Postage on A F of L weekly news letters 
Correcting list of organizers, $4.95; correcting 
list of organizations, $7.15; correcting list of 
organizers, $4.95; correcting list of organi- 
zations, $7.15; correcting list of organizers 
$7.70; correcting list of organizations, $9.35; 
2,000 list of organizations, $19; correcting 
list of organizations, $10.73; correcting list 
of organizers, $8.25; L G Kelly Printing co 
The Evening and Sunday Star, jan 1,13, to apr 
1,°13, R K Whitford 
Printing and wrapping 3,000 1 pp A F of L 
a news letters, The Washington Herald 


$9.75; 


Adjusting ‘Smith Premier Typewriter, '50c; 10 
reams paper, $6.50; Remington Typewriter 
TR, vetantWassctinns inh es : ‘ 

Carpentering work, ‘Geo W Flather 

Clippings, Natl Press Intl co 
‘owel service, Fowler Mfg co..... 

One antique oak case, $9.00; 209 manila 
folders, $1.00; one set buff guides, 35c; 3 
blue guides, 3c; 1000 white cards, $1.50; one 
set manila guides, 50c; 25 blue guides, 45c; 
Library Bureau 

Storage, jan 26, "13, to apr 26, 
Transfer and Storage co 

3 ribbons, Oliver Typewriter co. . . . 

Supplies: 2 rolls drug paper, $1.26; 
drug paper, $5.89; 6 rolls drug 
$3.58: 2 sheets card board, 10c; 10 Ibs 
3-ply twine, $1; 10,000 manila paper, $1.50; 
1,000 manila paper, 44c; 2 rolls =e paper, 
$1.38; R P Andrews Paper co a. 

Framing picture, $4; rental 2 tables, $1.50; 

. fixing castors in chair, $1; repairing shades, 
$1.25; 2 stools, $4.50; repairing chair, $1.50; 
reframing picture, $3.50; reframing picture, 
75c; framing picture, 1 vel mat for medal 
$2; framing picutre $1.25; r-~airing chair, 
$1.50; P J Nee co eA 

Supplies: 1 can purple ink, $2; 1 qr stencil pa- 
per, $1.70; | can purple ink, $2; ! qr sten- 
cil paper, $1.70; 12 diaphragms, 75c; | 
purple copy ribbon, $1; 1 duplicator ink 
brush, 25c; 2 special match ribbons, $2; 
1 qr stencil paper, $1.70; 12 cloth pads 
75c; 1 can purple ink, $2; 1 can purple 
ink, $2; 1 qr stencil paper, $1.70; 1 type- 
writer ribbon, $1; 12 cloth pads, 75c; I can 


‘13, Merchants 


10. 5 wise 
paper, 


ink, $2: 1 qr stencil paper, $1.70; 1 can pur- 
ple ink, $2; 1 bottle varnish, 25c; 1 box 
stencil No 15, $1.70: total $28.95; less 


discount, $1.63; Underwood Typewriter co 

Telegrams, Western Union Telegraph co 

Organizing expenses: T J Reagan, $25; J D 
Chubbuck, $42.94... 

3 books, Words, Facts, and Phrases, New 
Freedom, £1; Socialism and Democracy in 
Europe $1.50; Brentanos 

Stamps received and used, 
secy 


$2. 25: 


PL.2 


Frank Morrison, 


$22 
416 


ow 
. w 
No nw 


12 
18 


Nw 
tm 


Total 


RECAPITULATION 


$21,599 


00 
95 
00 
50 


83 


80 


32 


5 85 


35 


ol 


86 


35 


51 
39 


12 


Balance on hand March 31, 1913 $92,116 85 
Receipts for the month of April, 1913 22,241 
Total $114, 357 
Expenses for the month of April, 1913 21,599 
Bal. on hand April 30, 1913 $92,758 
In general fund $2,264 

In defense fund for local trade and federal labor 
unions 90,494 
Total -. £06,798 
FRANK MORRISON 

Secretary, A. F.of L 
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"I See 
by the 
Papers” 


That UNIFORMITY 
OF WHISKEY EX- 
CELLENCE is always z 
admitted without question (/] Ee # 
by every man who knows SS | EF 
the history of y 


OLD I. W. HARPER WHISKEY 









Here's a brand that you can depend on 
always; the kind of whiskey that never 
disappoints; It is the same good old liquor 
that brings health and good cheer-- 


old T. W. 
HARPER 


Whiskey — 














Ask any of your friends who use 


@ © 
L ion..tz:..”4ilk 
Condensed 

if it is not the best they can get at any price, 
Also if the premiums they get for Lion labels 
are not really worth while. 

Your grocer now has Lion Brand Evap- 
orated Milk in stock, and please remem- 
ber that there is no better Evaporated Milk 
made in this country or anywhere else. 

We have recently opened several new premium 
stores. 


The *.ock of premiums is larger and finer than ever. 


WISCONSIN CONDENSED MILK CO. 
91 MUDSON STREET NEW YORK 
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PROTECT 
Your 
INCOME 
and 
FAMILY 
Against 
LOSS 


NATIONAL 
CASUALTY 





In the time of DISABILITY, 
SICKNESS, ACCIDENTS, 
ACCIDENTAL DEATH. 
All Covered for a Cost of From 
3to 5 Cents Per Day. 


AGENTS WANTED—Make Some Extra 
Money in Your Spare Time. 


ADDRESS 


NATIONAL CASUALTY CO. 
Mich. 


Detroit 


WEST VIEW PARK 


“The Park of a Thousand Trees.”’ 


Up-TO-DATE—PROGRESSIVE 
ALWAYS SOMETHING NEW 


M2 








North Side, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Cars at 6th St. and Penn Ave. 





























WLAR LONGEST 


EMPIRE 


TIRE COMPANY 
RENTON* N-J 


nS 




















CARROUSELS 


SUITABLE for the FINEST PARKS 
or for TRAVELING 


Riding Galleries, Striking Machines, 
Merry-Go-Rounds, Doll Racks, 
Old Woman. 


AMUSEMENT OUTFITTERS 


HERSCHELL-SPILLMAN CO. 
999 Sweeney St. North Tonawanda,N. Y. 
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HERE’S GOOD ADVICE FOR ALL 


EAT 
MORE BREAD 


BE 


Bread is the one best single food. Not only 
does it contain the food elements necessary to sustain 
life, but it presents them in a form easy to digest. 

Of course, the food value of bread varies with the 
goodness of the bread itself. Bread that’s made with 


FLEISCHMANN’S 
YEAST 


is the best kind by far. Fleischmann’s is a fresh, 
strong, rapid yeast and produces the most wholesome 
bread. In addition, bread made with Fleischmann’s 
Yeast has a rich, nutty flavor, with no trace of sourness. 








Your wife or mother would probably like tohave 
our Recipe Book—we send it free on request. 








THE FLEISCHMANN CO. 


701 WASHINGTON STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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; a ail Elastic ef, 


THE 


TRADE MARK 
REG US Pat Off 












UNDERWEAR 


When youorderunder- 
wear be particular to 





see that it has the 
Scriven Stamp on it 
and you will then get 


©] | SCRIVEN 
=a 
.) 
= 


a, garment - on 
ve you absolute 
ve., New York City,N.Y. Comfort. with great 








durability 








We guarantee f 
satisfaction and ~<G& ‘2 
relieve you from ———_—- _ * 


“ SAFETY” your underwear 


annoyance. 
Think what this means 


Insulated Wires and Cables | | 2: 


Send for our catalogue 
FOR ALL PURPOSES “ae 
THE SAFETY 7. —\2 
Insulated Wire and Cable Co. | | | 4. SCRIVEN COMPANY, Sole Manufacturers 
Bayonne, N. J. 16-18 East 15th Street - - New York City,N. Y. 




















IF IT’S UNION-MADE, IT’S RIGHT 


We prove It’s RIGHT with our Durham-Demonstrator. 


At any Dealer's Or send your name and address 
Sa eoC. with 35 Cents to our office 


~ [urHam)-JurLex) RAZOR CO. 


200 FIFTH AVENUE, - - NEW YORK CITY 
We will send you a UNION-MADE Razor, and PROVE It’s RIGHT 


WVVVVVV VV VENUE | 7 
i oe 


Ul AAAAR AAA AAAA 





























PRENTISS PATENT VISES THE TITLE GUARANTY 


Capital Stock $1,000,006 
HOME OFFice: 
SCRANTON, PA. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
New York, N. Y., 84 William St.; Seattle, Wash., Alaska 
Bldg.; Denvei, Colo., Symes Bidg,; Philadelphia, Pa., 
Penna. Bldg.; Pittsburgh, Pa., Henry W. Oliver Bldg.; 
Wid Los Angeles, Cal., Douglas Bldg.; San Francisco, Cai. , 
Mills Bidg.; [ndianapous, ind., Lemcke Annex; Wash- 
ANY ington, D. C., Colorade Bidg.; Kansas City, Mo., 
PRENTISS VISE COMP R. A. Long Bide ; oe, a Yeon Building; 
Minneapolis, Minn., Plymouth Building. 
NEW YORK AGENCIES IN ALL LARGE CITIES AND TOWNS 








” 
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INSIST UPON YOUR DEALER FURNISHING 
SEBCO EXPANSION BOLTS 





STAR EXPANSION BOLT CO. 
MANUFACTURERS 


147-9 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK CITY 


120 W. Lake St., Chicago 














ES NAMED SHOES 
WORKERS UNION ARE 
FREQUENTLY 
UNION SIAM MADE IN 
Factory NON-UNION 
FACTORIES 


Do Not Buy Any Shoe 


No matter what its name, unless it 
bears a plain and readable impression 
of this Union Stamp. 

All Shoes without the Union Stamp 
are always Non-Union. 

Do not accept any excuse for absence 
of the Union Stamp. 


Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


Joun F. Tosin, Pres. Cuas. L. Baine, Sec.-Treas. 
246 Summer Street - Boston, Mass. 

















This is the Label of the 


Journeymen Tailors’ 
Union cf America 











When you pur- 
chase Custom Made 
Clothing insist on having 
this Label attached to 
each garment. 


E. J. BRAIS, General Secretary 









































indorsed by the Federated Garment Workers of America 


The Pressing Machine that is a 
benefit to the Garment Worker 


“SANITARY AND EASY TO OPERATE.” 


UNITED STATES HOFFMAN CO. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Real Materials for 
Real Painters 


EAL PAINTERS require real ma- 
terials to do real work. Other- 

wise their reputations for doing first-class 
work will suffer, and no painter can live 
down samples of inferior workmanship. 





are the real materials for real painters— 
for white leaders. 

Dutch Boy white lead and Dutch Boy 
linseed oil are of Known purity— 
property-owners know these materials 
are pure and property owners know that 
painters who use them are real painters. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO. 


New Yor«K BOSTON BUFFALO CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI, CLEVELAND, St. Louts, San Francisco 


John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia 
National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 











LINEN COLLARS 


and CUFFS 


ARE STAMPED 


“Warranted Linen’ 


ARE YOURS? 








mo> = =O — = 








LiOvizrg 


"“HOIAN Zz 
PIV GOL FOTN Hin 


JnCxn4 > <wD Mo>rzZz 3A0Z 


; 
i 


070 
2OLS = 


Pat | 
} 


¥ 


DETROIT. MICH, 





F- 
t - , 
el 


The first brand of Union 
Tobacco ever produced 








SAVE LABEL FRONTS FOR PREMIUMS 
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Allcock’s |": 


PLASTER Brandrethis 
The W orld’s Greatest External Remedy PILL 


— ~- Entirely Vegetable. 
Alleock’s is the original and genu- For CONSTIPATION, 


ine porous plaster. It is a standard BILIOUSNESS, HEAD- 
remedy, sold by druggists in every ACHE, DIZZINESS, IN- 


part of the civilized world. DIGESTION, or any dis- 
order mp bee ” papese 
Apply Wherever there is Pain. — = ’ ” 


== 


THE VITAPHONE 


j HE VITAPHONE with its 
sweet, natural tone, passing and 
refining the reproduction of voice and 
instrument through a resonant wood 
arm, brings to the lovers of good 
music an instrument that renders 
every quality of music as the world’s 
great artists actually sing and play. 








Hear the Vitaphone and be 
convinced. 


VITAPHONE NO.15 The Vitaphone Co. 


$15.00 Main Office and Factory: 
COMPLETE WITH HORN 1100 North Avenue, PLAINFIELD, N.J. 











She 


The FIRST-BRIDGEPORT 
Karma of Labor || “NATIONAL BANK 


By Frank K. Foster Corner MAIN and BANK 
Pr. 250; CLotn, $1.00; Paper, 50c. PuBLISHED BY THE AUTHOK STREETS 


116 ELLIOTT STREET, BOSTON. 


waste, Tas endarsan of the everyeny tlhe af Ooathage ans BRIDGEPORT : : CONN. 
streets is vividiy portrayed.”—Boston Daily Post. 
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Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing —s 


Used by millions of mothers For CHILDREN 
for over Fifty Years. TEETHING. 


FOR SALE ALL OVER THE WORLD 

















BUSY SINCE 1834 





Saco 


Motor Cars and Trucks 


Dillinger 








Pure Rye 
Whiskey 





PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





Bottled in Bond—Ask for It 








DUGAUOUGUOSLUAUOOGEREESAUGUGUAOOOGRSOSUGGOOUGESESSE BEL CCOCU0USGEOEEESOAUORRERESOUOOOUGCCREEODOOUUUGESSEOUOUOUCGEEREOOUOGUUUEEEEDEERE 
QUCEEANOGUOGUOUCOUUOROEOOOOOUOOOREOOOGOUAOQOSSERSOOUUOOOUUUERSEOOOUUUUGEOSEEOAESOGUUUGERENEAUGUOUUEEROUOUUUUOUUUOREEEEULECOUOEEOLOUEUODS 





Subscribe to the American Federationist, $1 a Year 


Bee More and 


| 
Better Sewing || UNITED STATES CASUALTY 
rate COMPANY 




















W te | T E EDSON S. LOTT, President 
See your WHITE 80 Maiden Lane, New York City 
dealer or write us 
er Goes. Workmen’s Compensation 
VIBRATOR AND ROTARY SHUTTLE MACHINES Insurance 











WHITE SEWING MACHINE Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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GARLOCK 


Branch Offices and Stores in All 
Principal Cities 


MAIN OFFICES AND FACTORY: 
PALMYRA - 


PACKINGS 


THE GARLOCK PACKING COMPANY 








N.Y. 

















RANSOME CONCRETE 
MACHINERY CO. 


CONCRETE MIXERS AND 
APPLIANCES 


‘b 


Dunellen : 


in Alt Large Cities 


- New Jersey 





Agents 

















The J. @ M. Haffen Brewing Co. 


Telephone “71 MELROSE” 


386-398 East 152d Street Corner Melrose Avenue 


NEW YORK 


jJ. W. YORK @ SONS 
Manufacturers of 
YORK BAND INSTRUMENTS 
Our Business is—“EVERYTHING FOR THE BAND” 
Send for Our New Catalogue 
GRAND RAPIDS, 83 MICHIGAN 




















Thousands of Mechanics 
and Laborers 
Have Salaries Increased 


You can be safe in judging what a man can do by 
what has been done—past performances—past records. 
In the files at the International Correspondence 
Schools are more than 27,000 letters that are wit- 
nesses to the marvelous results accomplished by 
students of the International Correspondence Schools. 
A recent tabulation of the records of 1,000 students 
shows that the average salary at the time of enrolment 
for I. ©. S. Courses was $54 per month, but today, or 
at the time the letters of indorsement were written, the 
salaries have increased to an average of $183 per month. 

There is not, in all the world, a greater force than 
the I. C. S. to put new hope in the hearts of laboring 
men and teach them to attain success. 

The I. C. S. are ready and willing to help you. Are 
you willing to be helped? Then determine what you 
want to be and 


Mark and Mail the Coupon NOW 


2eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeoeeeeeoee 


International Correspondence Schools 
Box 844, SCRANTON, PA. 


Please explain, without further obligation on my part, how I 
can qualify for a larger salary and advancement to the 
position, trade, or profession before which I have marked X. 








Conerete Construction 


Bookkeeper 
Electrical Engineer 


Stenographer 


eeeeeeeeoeoeoeoeoeeoeeoeeeeeeeee ei ee 





Advertising Man 
Show-Card Writer 
Window Trimming 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Industrial Designing 


Commercial Illustrating 
Civil Service 
Chemist 


Textile Manufacturing 
English Branches 
Automobile Running 





Electric Lighting 
Mechanical Engineer 
Civil Engineer 
Surveyor 

Stationary Engineer 
Building Contractor 


Architectural Draftsman 
Architect 
Structural Engineer 


Plumb. & Steam Fitting 
Mining Fngineer 





Name 


Present Occupation 
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State 
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; SWAN & FINCH COMPANY | 
Refiners, and Dealers in Lubricating 
Oils and Greases of Every Description 





Home Office: 151 Maiden Lane, NEW YORK 
Liverpool Office: F-23-Exchange Bldgs. 
LIVERPOOL, England 
ATLAS BRANDS 


Bralgaloeleaio(aloalojalgele|eloelgjalsyels|elopayalojalsjalsyalsyeiojelgyalsya) 











BEEMAN S 


The Origin al 
PEPSIN GUM 
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Good For Digestion 
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Look For This Label 
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On Your Made-to-Measure Clothing 





| To All Affiliated Organizations 


| 








of the A. F. of L.—Don’t Forget Us 
And We Will Remember You. 


Look For This Label 














ISSUED BY AUTHORITY OF 











INIWASIYIACY 











On All Ready-to-Wear Dress or Working 
Clothing, Collars, Cuffs, Shirts and Aprons 


117 Bible House 


United Garment Workers of America New York 
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United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers 


OF NORTH AMERICA 


Loose labels in the hands of storekeepers are 
counterfeits. Theonly genuine Label indorsed 
by the American Federation of Labor an 

Organized Labor in general. 2 33 


Main Office, 62 East Fourth Street, New York City 

















BROMO- 
SELTZER 


HEADACHES 


10¢,25¢,50¢ & $1°° Bottles. 











CHR. HEURICH BREWING CoO. 


Maerzen Senate Lager 
BOTTLED AT THE BREWERY 


Lager Beer, case of 24 bottles - $1.50 Maerzen Beer, case of 24 bottles - $1.75 
Senate beer, case of 24 bottles - 1.75 Bottle rebate - - - - - 50 cents 
Telephone West 1600 for a Case WASHINGTON, D. C. 











RED STAR 


COMPRESSED 


YEAST Co. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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JAMES STEWART & COMPANY, INC. 
CONTRACTORS 


Office Buildings 
s st 
Railway Buildings 
st a 
Manufacturing Plants 
2 s 
Grain Elevators 


30 CHURCH STREET 


Heavy Masonry 


w a 
Reinforced Concrete 
x a 
Dredging 
a re) 
Dock Works, Etc. 


NEW YORK 


o* 
| 
o* 























C. W. JOHNSON 


Factory No. §], Natick, Mass. 
MAKER OF 


Union-made 
Work Shoes 


INSIST UPON BEING 
SHOWN OUR BRANDS 
The C. W. Johnson $1.75 
$2.00, $2.25, and $2.50 
Shoes have no equal in 
quality. :: Ask for them. 








For Moulders, our MOULDER’S Original 
ASBESTOS SHOE is the BEST in the world. 
We make shoes with steel counters 


and Heels. 


BOSTON OFFICE 
126 and 128 Summer St., BOSTON, MASS 











Bawa Putin 


WALK-OVER SHOES 


for Men and Women 





Watk:-Over Stores or Agencies 
Everywhere 





Geo.E.KeithCompany 


Campello (Brockton), Mass. 
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Stanley Tonls 


The “‘Bailey"’ Iron Plane has been the Standard for over forty years and 
has always maintained the p oatinn tion. 

From time to time other Iron = made in imitation of this celebrated 
Plane, have appeared upon the market. These imitation Planes are often pu! 

with numbers and labels designed to make the consumer think that he is 
chesining the ““Bailey’’ Plane. We are the sole manufacturers of the “Bailey 
Plane. Every Plane has the name “Bailey” and the number cast in the 
bottom and the name “‘Stanley”’ is stamped on each cutter. 

Always insist that your order be filled with Planes made by the 
STANLEY RULE AND LEVEL COMPANY, which carry with 
them a guarantee backed by a Company that has been manufacturing 
Carpenters’ and Mechanics’ tools for over half a ce<tury. 


STANLEY Rute & Levet Co. 











Carnrick’s | Carnrick’s Lacto-Preparata || zymocide— 


A Pure Milk Infant’s Food and Per- A Colorless, Non- 


A Milk and Cereal fect Equivalent for Mother’s Milk. 

Food for Infants, poisonous, Liquid 
Invalids, and 7 REED @ CARNRICK Antiseptic 

peptics :: 42 te 46 Germania Ave. JERSEY CITY, N. J. 























‘Gy OME people seem to have a knack 
of keeping fresh and cool. No 
A matter how warm the day, nor how 
confining their work, they always look 
defightfully clean and comfortable. 








They do it in this way: 





First. . They concern themselves with things 
other than the weather. 

Second . They eat in moderation. 

Third . They work steadily but not hurriedly. 

Fourth. They use Ivory Soap liberally ; for ' 
bathing morning and evening, for ' 
washing during the day. And their } 
summer garments are cleansed with it. 





Not merely soap, but Jvory Soap, .is a necessary 
part of their recipe because Ivory produces that i 
sweet, refreshing cleanliness which means so 
much more to the mind and to the eye than the 
mere absence of soil and perspiration. ‘Then, it 
is so mild and pure that its repeated use does 
not harm the tenderest skin or the most delicate 
fabric. 


. 99i%% PURE 








IVORY SOAP . 


a 
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A 
Allcock Manufacturing Company 
B 
Baker & Company, Ltd., Walter 
Barker Company, William 
Beeman’s Pepsin Gum (American Chicle Company) 
Bernheimer & Schwartz 
Bigney Company, S.O 
Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 
Bromo Seltzer (Emerson Drug Company) 


c 
Capewell Horse Nail Company 
Chicago Daily News 
Collier's Weekly 

D 


Dillinger Distilling Company 
Durham-Duplex Razor Company 

E 
Empire Tire Company 
Evans & Company, Victor J 

FE 
First-Bridgeport National Bank, The 
Fleischmann Yeast Company 

G 
Garlock Packing Company 
Garment Workers of America 


Globe Tobacco Company 


United 


Greenhut-Siegel Cooper Company 
H 


Haffen Brewing Company, J. & M 
Hat and Cap Makers, United Cloth 
Heurich Brewing Company, Chr 


I 
Independent Salt Company 
International Correspondence Schools 


Ivor¢g Soap ( Proctor > Gamble 


J 
Johnson, C. W 

M 
Mack & Company 
Mail Pouch Tobacco (B/ Bros.) 








Hoyt’s Flintstone Leather Belting (Estate, Edw 
Lade 
Hunter Rye (Wm. Lanahan & Son) 
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Neverleak Tire Fluid ( Buffalo Specialty Company) 514 
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Second Cover 
502 


Philadelphia Electric Company 
Prentiss Vise Company 


Prudential Insurance Company of America Fourth Cover 


R 
Ransome Concrete Machinery Company 507 
Red Star Yeast Company 510 
Reed & Carnrick 512 
Royal Baking Powder Company 558 

s 
Safety Insulated Wire and Cable Company 502 
Schmidt's Restaurant Louis 516 
Scriven Company, J.A 502 
Stanley Rule and Level Company $12 
Star Expansion Bolt Company 503 
Stewart & Company, Inc., James 511 
Swan & Finch Company 508 


Sweet-Orr and Company Third Cover 


I 
Tailors’ Union of America, Journeymen 503 
Title Guaranty and Surety Company, The......... 502 
I 
United States Casualty Company 506 
United States Hoffman Company $03 
United States Rubber Company Second Cover 
Universal Button Company 568 
V 
Vitaphone Company, The 505 
WwW 
Walk-Over Shoes (Geo. E. Keith Company $11 
West View Park 514 
White Sewing Machine Company 506 
Winslow's Soothing Syrup, Mrs 506 
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